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Get the “Promotion of the Month’, International's 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 
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y Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


iver since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
“‘Bakery-Proved” flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


fnternational 


PLLING COMPANY 








“BAKERY-PROVED" 
Trade Mark 
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... NOT SPOKEN 


Looks like his dad... Chances are, he’ll grow up to think — synagogue... and you'd like to grab 
Walks like his dad... like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... — forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
Acts like his dad... and the way he does things, the way _ him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
he acts, is “the right way.” in God ... in life... in himself... if 
Think of that next time you’re tired you haven’t shown him where to look 

when it’s time to go to church or for it. 








, Be . ° I] &, "| erinc tHem to worsni 
Light their life with faith, die \""° “we seat" 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


SPONSOR'S NAME 


Contributed in the public interest by 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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The Miller Publishing Co. 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 
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EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
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CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
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DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E,. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II) 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
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FOREIGN OFFICE : 


(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179: Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in US. or 


U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- {ff 


age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by tvo weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


( 
C 
uy CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
wee 0 


GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














HARRIS, UPHAM e& Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 























The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production j 














Cente tential rourine mis | 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ——— 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR fo ae a 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ae ; y 


T inal 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ermine’ 
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3 . > - 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST“MODERN 


” 
“d tS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 





ak 50 years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 


modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 











and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 





Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 









WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A, Tress, Pres. 


‘ se ¢ * cs 
=e Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzparricx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












What a lot of trouble can be 
saved by buying POLAR BEAR 
flour instead of shopping 
around. POLAR BEAR does a 
topnotch baking job all the time. 


’ A FOUNDED BY 
4 ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 














No. 2 of a series 


How Bemis makes 
GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


Brands that SELL are designed by Bemis art- 
ists like Jack Mahnken, of the Art Department 
at the St. Louis plant. Before joining Bemis, 
Jack majored in the nationally known School 
of Art of Washington University, took ad- 
vanced courses in commercial design at 
Hadley Tech, and worked in advertising dis- 
play studios, 





EMIS 9 
Compan? 
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Our artists help make your brand sell! 


Your brand on your multiwall bag is a salesman. It can help to 
make ... or lose... a sale. Bemis art departments create customer 


brands that help sell the product ...and give established brands a 
touch that jumps their selling power. 


Also, Bemis is the only bag maker whose artists can offer you the 
benefits of QUANTACOLOR, the scientific method of making 
certain that the colors combined in any design are truly in 


harmony. QUANTACOLOR has proved that it helps 
to sell merchandise. 





Neo. | of a series 


Hew Bemis mokes 
C090 muitiweli begs 
for yew 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Use good paper...test it...prove it! 


Roms arte hgh standanis for the venous pagers used 
mading Meme Muluwail Bags Aod ee are obie u. 
nena ene sandarde becuse we by) ou pepe fom 8 
vane) of top sources These multiple marcas 

are Ue bey Some ohemetd fai bee jae 

Une vihere ere (here te supply oui pemds 


Gon | Nave to tebe ieee than (he beet 


me ee 
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eae | Aged ae fore ted 
tom Coons | a 


Wheat loca ted in a ne 


the heart of 


America’s foremost ie To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
wheat producing < ‘e 


section. 2 To improve bakeshop performance 
INDEPENDENT = 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. [im FLOUR 





* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
ny Er Te. ISS ager | 


ie. ae é rie, a co 
Ree tog) aang ee a See 
24 # a - EA ae 





You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 





“ROCK RIVER" ee ‘g> ~ ee Y’a> “OLD TIMES” 
RYE BLODGETT’S RYE BUCK WHEAT It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <p> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 


our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 
We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 









Bee 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 








227 
(A 
(2 a 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA MINNESOTA 


Millers 0of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


of this 








The choicest wheats 
favored section of the hard 
winter wheat area are the foun- 


dation of the outstanding bak- 





ing qualities of these ‘'Star" 


flours. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 























eS 
- 
saticess American Ace 
INC of A superior bread 
e flour, milled in one 
Designers and Builders of the West’s very 
for the _— — 
Grain Processing Industries finest flour mills. 
American Flours, Inc. 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. NEWTON, KANSAS 












































Complete GJacilities Jor Sering the Milling Indus | 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


MEMBERS OrrFtIceE &: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD Gf TRADE 
FT, WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH, 

NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 




















Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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CANADA’S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS JA il WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF ele’ MONARCH 

THE WEST [eee \ 
CRESCENT 





NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Specialists in Illillin 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW 
WINNIPEG i2O) 20), BEOmeee.i0).\.14 e000), |; MONTREAL Mw N 


FFICE Mw NTREAL * Rit A Ex 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 





CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 











de 
* 





rr’ 
m4 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal @ te i 


MAIN TAINED 


Lake of the Woods 





SINCE 1887 


illing Co., Limited 


Kee", ALL 


CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Milis at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





ry 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Makes appetizing, fine- 
textured, silky loaves 
with a brilliant white 
crumb color. 





Gives your baked goods 
that delicious flavor, 
taste and aroma that 
brings customers back | FLOu FE 


again and again. 





MANUFACTURES ey E 


e OF CES man Sompany | h 
nn 7 
\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DAN/IELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 








MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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CREDIT PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
IN PENDING U.S. WHEAT SALES 





Brazil, Japan, Spain Listed as Possible Buyers of Substan- 
tial Amounts If Deals Can Be Worked 
Out Satisfactorily 


WASHINGTON Lack of credit 
facilities now dominates some sales 
possibilities for U.S. wheat, both un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and outside that instrument but 
under the general subsidy terms. 

Foremost among these potential 
transactions are deals to Brazil and 
Japan, both of which could involve 
substantial tonnage. Another less 
likely sale of wheat to Spain could 
be achieved if some method could be 
found to persuade Spain to reduce 
the dollar expenditures for North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization affairs 
and switch them over to soft cur- 
rency sales 

The Japanese deal is the nearest 
to conclusion and should be resolved 
within the next two weeks, govern- 
ment officials declare. 

The Brazilian problem is not even 
at the drawing board stage as yet, 
although it is known that the Bra- 
zilian officials told Harold Stassen, 
Foreign Operations Administration 
director, that they would like to buy 
U.S. wheat if some credit arrange- 
ments could be contrived 

Despite criticism of FOA for an 
alleged failure to expand sales under 
Sec. 550 of the MSA, observers here 
familiar with the problem express 
approval of the ability of FOA to do 
as much business as it has. It now 
seems clear that sales of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses under Sec. 550 will 
by June 30, 1954, amount to about 
200 million dollars. 

One of the problems now facing 
the government promoters of USS. 
agricultural surplus sales is the un- 
certainty raised in the minds of the 
foreign buyers who are ready and 
willing to enter into negotiations but 
are fearful that some further action 
by Congress or the administration 
itself to push those supplies into 
foreign consumption might be on 
more favorable terms than those cur- 
rently available. 

One possibility—-only that—-is that 
Commodity Credit Corp. might decide 
to sell its surpluses on a credit basis. 
Officials see no legal obstacle to this 
possibility but note that such sales 
obviously would exclude private trade 
and also tend to distribute U.S. com- 
mitments more widely throughout 
government agencies. 

There is no record of any proposal 
in the past that CCC sell its sup- 
plies to a foreign government on 
credit. Such a method would have 
the one advantage of reducing stor- 
age charges that are mounting at 
CCC, a matter which is under hot 
pressure in Congress. 

Under the present extremity it is 
not unthinkable that some ingenious 
buyer might suggest a sale of wheat 
or other surplus on a credit basis 
by CCC and gain some consideration 
since within the government there is 
the growing desire to get rid of these 
surpluses in some manner or other. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Jan. 27-Feb. 2, inclusive, 
the CCC confirmed sales of 1,718,000 
bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiv- 
alent) under the IWA against the 
1953-54 year quotas. The sales in- 
cluded 296,138 sacks of flour and 1,- 
028,000 bu. wheat. Cumulative sales 


by the U.S. since the opening of 
quotas for the 1953-54 year on June 
30, 1953, total 71,101,000 bu. 

The importing countries principal- 
ly involved in these sales were 
Greece, Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 








BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Loafers’ Mediceal 
Mailing a Success 


CHICAGO — The first salvo fired 
by members of the Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers in “Operation—Doc- 
tors” has brought a gratifying re- 
sponse from bakers in various sec- 
tions of the country, George N. Graf, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inec., Head Loafer, has an- 
nounced. 

Letters from Loafer members re- 
questing the mailing of the booklets, 
“How Much Do You Know About 
Bread?” and “The Enrichment of 
Bread” to be supplied by bakers to 
doctors in their area are beginning 
to reach Loafer headquarters, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

The directive brought an immedi- 
ate action from Loafers. This first re- 
sponse resulted in hundreds of doc- 
tors getting copies. The total will 
swell steadily as other areas get or- 
ganized, ROLL observers say. 

The first orders were received from 
Loafer members Harry B. Conlon, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., Green 
Bay, Wis.; C. A. Swander, Swander 
Baking Co., Rapid City, S.D.; S. H’ 
Rayner, Sweetheart Bakers, Inc., 








W. A. Richards 


RESIGNS POST—William A. Rich- 
ards has resigned his position with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, after serving for the past 10 years 
as bakery serviceman. The resigna- 
tion will be effective March 1. Mr. 
Richards has had 33 years of experi- 
ence in the industry in bakery sales 
and service work. Prior to joining 
Russell-Miller in 1943 he was with 
International Milling Co. at Buffalo. 
Previously he had been connected 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co. at 
Minneapolis. 


Salisbury, Md.; and F. Robert Grant, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
who obtained cooperation in the mail- 
ing from the P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., Omar, Inc., Continental Baking 
Co., and Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
The West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
has placed an order for 1,200 copies 
of “The Enrichment of Bread’ for 
distribution to doctors in that state, 
ordered by Edward R. Johnson, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Frank F. Fischer, 
United Supply & Equipment Co., 
Minneapolis has ordered complete 
sets for his salesmen to show bakers. 
R. C. Lines, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Denver, Colo., ordered sets to be sent 
to Andy Keleher, Bender's Bakery, 
Denver, for mailing to doctors in that 
city. Mr. Lines also says, “You may 
be interested to know I have talked 
to other bakery owners in Denver 
and it looks as though I have the ball 
rolling toward getting a blanket cov- 
erage of some 900 doctors in Denver 
with these booklets. I hope so, as I 
think the idea is terrific, and I am 
certainly going to work on it.” 
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Mill Operations 
Exceed 100%, 
MNF Reports 


CHICAGO For the first time 
since 1947, a fourth quarter operat- 
ing rate in excess of 100% of capa- 
city has been attained by flour mills 
reporting to the Millers National 
Federation for its quarterly analysis 
of stocks, sales and production. 

The actual rate operated in the 
final quarter of 1953 was 100.7%, 
which means that the reporting mills 
averaged a full five-day week grind- 
ing schedule in the quarter. 

“This favorable production picture 
is the culmination of an improving 
trend which has been in evidence 
throughout 1953, each quarter's pro- 
duction rate in the year having been 
substantially above the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1952,” the MNF said. 

Flour sales during the last quarter 
of 1953 represented 73.3% of reported 
capacity, which is nearly 9 percent- 
age points higher than the sales 
figure for the same period a year 
ago. Sales for the first half of the 
crop year were, however, lower than 
in the previous year with a conse- 
quent lower unfilled order balance 
at Dec. 31, 1953. Unfilled sales on 
the latter date were equivalent to 30 
days’ grind. 

Mill-owned wheat stocks at the end 
of the quarter stood at 41 days’ grind, 
being down 10 days’ grind from the 
beginning of the quarter, and 5 days’ 
grind less than a year earlier. 

Long cash wheat amounted to 43,- 
744 bu. per 1,000 sacks of daily mill- 
ing capacity which, in turn, was re- 
duced through the sale of options to 
a net long position of 16,019 bu. per 
1,000 sacks of daily milling capacity. 
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CHARLES TAFT TO SPEAK 
TO K.C. FOREIGN TRADERS 


KANSAS CITY—Charles P. Taft, 
of Cincinnati, president of the Com- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy, 
will address the International Trade 
Club of Kansas City Feb. 17. The ad- 
dress will be made at a dinner in the 
Colonial Ballroom of the Hotel 
Muehlebach. Mr. Taft will discuss va- 
rious international trade policy is- 
sues. The dinner will take place at 7 
p.m. and will be preceded by a social 
hour. 
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American Bakeries 
1953 Net Income 
Hits $4,505,666 


CHICAGO American Bakeries 
Co. (formerly Purity Bakeries Corp.) 
reports consolidated net income, in- 
cluding net income of American 
Bakeries Co., Florida, prior to effec- 
tive date of merger, after provision 
for federal taxes on income, for the 
year ended Jan. 2, 1954 (53 weeks) 
of $4,505,666. This is equivalent to 
$2.66 per share on 1,596,193 Shares of 
common stock outstanding after all 
allowance equivalent to the preferred 
stock dividend requirement for the 
year. This compares to total consoli- 
dated net income of the merged com- 
panies of $4,665,756 for the year ended 
Dec. 27, 1952 (52 weeks). 

For the 13 weeks ended Jan. 2, 
1954, consolidated net income after 
provision for federal taxes on income, 
was $1,363,281, equivalent to 82¢ per 
share on common stock outstanding, 
after an allowance equivalent to the 
preferred stock dividend requirement 
for 13 weeks. This compares to total 
consolidated net income of the 
merged companies of $1,325,017 for 
the last 12 weeks of 1952. 

Consolidated net income before 
provision for federal taxes on income 
for the year ended Jan. 2, 1954 (53 
weeks), including income of Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Florida, prior to 
merger, amounted to $9,912,009; and 
for the 13 weeks ended Jan, 2, 1954, 
$3,112,948 

The board of directors of American 
Bakeries Co. declared regular quar- 
terly dividends of 50¢ per share on 
the common stock of the corp., pay- 
able March 8, 1954, and $1.12% per 
share on 4'2‘% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock of the corpora- 
tion, payable March 1, 1954, in each 
case to stockholders of record on Feb. 
16, 1954. 
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Convention Plans 
Progress, New York 
Flour Group Told 


NEW YORK-A progress report 
on developments in connection with 
planning for the forthcoming con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors held the atten- 
tion of members of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
a regular dinner meeting of the group 
here Feb. 4. The national convention 
will be held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York May 16-17. 

The group was advised of a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of Ezra T. 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, to 
be held here Feb. 24, and it was ob- 
vious from the response that both 
the national and local associations 
will be well represented at the din- 
ner. The dinner will be sponsored by 
the Coordinating Committee of Food 
Industries of New York and Mr. 
Benson's address is expected to be 
most timely, coinciding with new 
agricultural legislation coming up in 
Congress. 

Bernard M. Levenson, Essex Grain 
Products Co., Harrison, N.J., and 
William C. Levenson, Wm. Levenson 
Co., Newark, N.J. were voted mem- 
bers of the local association at this 
meeting. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING—The baker’s future competition was one of the 
primary themes of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. winter meeting in Reading 
recently. In the illustration at the upper left, Dean A. Anderson, Anderson’s 
Baking Co., Warren, introduces George S. Pillsbury, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, speaking on the “Baker’s Toughest Competi- 
tion.” (Right) The giant cake on display in the hotel is admired by A. C. 
McDowell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Reading, PBA associate director. 
The cake was created by Paul F. Kuhnle of Philadelphia. (Lower left) Karl E. 
Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, heads a panel presentation on public 
and consumer relations as chairman of the session. Mrs. Anna Smith, home 


economist, Albright College, homemaker’s perspective; Louis A. 


Holmes, 


Holmes (Pa.) Grocery Co., president of the Pennsylvania Grocers Assn., and 
James F. Hutton, Slater System, Inc., Philadelphia, a past president of the 


Pennsylvania Restaurant Assn. 





Potomac States Bakers Urged 
to Back Industry Promotion 


By GEORGE POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


BALTIMORE An exceptionally 
high registration coupled with an 
outstanding program rated the an- 
nual convention of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn., held here Jan. 
31-Feb. 2, one of the most successful 
in the 38-year history of the or- 
ganization, 

Although lacking definite figures, 
it was agreed that if the registra- 
tion of approximately 425 did not 
challenge a record, it was the best 
in recent years. 

The speakers program was an ex- 
ample of teamwork between the 
American Bakers Assn,., the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
with well-known representatives of 
these groups contributing informa- 
tive, well-received messages to the 
large baker and allied audience. 

William F,. Thie, president of 
ARBA, lead-off speaker on the pro- 
gram, outlined why “I Want My Son 
to Be a Baker.” Although his re- 
marks were directed primarily to a 
group of 21 students from Balti- 
more’s newly founded Vocational 
Bakery Trade School, it was a sin- 
cere message to all bakers, 

In a pattern for success he coun- 
selled the future bakers to believe 
in themselves and their maker, their 
mission in life, and that what they 
were making and selling was a nutri- 
tional service to the public. 

He described baking as a “large, 
sound industry offering the best 
values in the food markets today.” 

The address was followed by a 
brief talk and demonstration by Bar- 
ney L. Schmitzer, director of display 
for ARBA, who outlined the value 
of window display and inside point- 
of-sale promotion. Following brief re- 
marks, he gave a demonstration 
showing effective use of available 
materials for display settings de- 
signed to increase sales. 

The familiar convention team of 


E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
ABA, and Howard Hunter, president 
of the AIB, was featured on the pro- 
gram the second day of the con- 
vention. 


Need for Education Stressed 

In a brief resume of the activities 
and objectives of ABA, Mr. Kelley 
noted that the intent was to regain 
the position and increase consumption 
of baked goods. He stated that chil- 
dren naturally liked baked products 
and would continue to eat them un- 
less influenced by adults. He further 
noted that adults also naturally like 





CELEBRATE NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK WITH 


AMERICAN 
TRADITION 





SALES PUSH—National Cherry 
Week Feb. 15-22 will again get the 
support of the Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., in cooperation 
with the National Red Cherry Insti- 
tute, in helping bakers boost cherry 
pie sales. Colorful point-of-sale mate- 
rial (four-color posters and red and 
white streamers illustrated here) are 
being distributed. by Fleischmann rep- 
resentatives. Also available upon re- 
quest are the company’s pie-filling 
formulas seven and eight. 











them but cut consumption because 
of erroneous beliefs about fattening 
qualities and nutritional deficiencies. 

In connection with the efforts of 
ABA toward promoting bread to the 
position it deserves, he urged the 
bakers to get behind every promo- 
tional effort and “start digging to 
build your industry and its products. 
If you do, the results will soon be- 
come quite obvious,” he said. 

Mr. Hunter also urged the bakers 
to get behind the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program and “carry their share 
of the burden in making it a suc- 
cess.” 

Following a review of the many 
valuable activities of AIB, he told 
the bakers that they have “never 
come anywhere near capitalizing on 
the enrichment story as the really 
great public health development of 
the century.” 

Use of “Enriched” 

He counselled the bakers to stress 
the word “enriched” and not just 
“white bread,” declaring that they 
should “get across to the public the 
true facts of the value of enrich- 
ment and the position of bread in 
the diet.” 

Other speakers on the program 
were the honorable Walter Riehlman, 
Congressman from New York State, 
and Theodore R. McKeldin, governor 
of the State of Maryland, who pre- 
sented retiring president Claude O. 
Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynch- 
burg, Va., with an etching of the 
Maryland State House following his 
address. Chairmen at the sessions 
were Charles J. Schupp, Washington, 
D.C., and Lewis J. Ort, Cumberland, 
Md., with Lewis G. Graeves, chair- 
man of the board of ABA, acting as 
general program chairman. 

The convention opened with the 
president’s reception and concluded 
with the annual ladies’ night and 
banquet featuring an outstanding 
floor show and dancing. 


Officers Elected 

James G. Stephanson, Stephanson’s 
Bakery, Washington, D.C., was 
named president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn., at the annual 
business session of the group. Vice 
presidents elected were: John E. 
Kreiling, Community Baking Co., 
Cumberland, Md.; Robert L. Storck, 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va.; Henry C. Steinle, Steinle’s Bak- 
ery, Wilmington, Del.; John I. Bow- 
man, Bowman’s Bakery, Roanoke, 
Va., and Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s 
Bakery, Washington, D.C. Anton 
Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore, 
was reelected treasurer. Emmet Gary, 
Baltimore, is secretary and P. Au- 
gust Grill, Baltimore, counsel for the 
association, 

Directors of the association are: 
L. C, Rice, Rice’s Bakery, Baltimore; 
Armand Hecht, Hecht’s Baking Co., 
Bristol, Va.; Lewis J. Ort, Ort Bros. 
& Co,, Cumberland; Harold Taylor, 
Capital Baking Co., Wilmington, and 
M. Mathis, Continental Baking Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

Bennet G. Erdman, packaging 
broker, Baltimore, was elected to 
act with J. E. McGinnis, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Baltimore, as allied rep- 
resentatives. 

Allied Unit Elects 

At a meeting of Potomac States 
Division No. 3 of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Thomas 
Hough, Terminal Storage, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was elected president, 
with Charles W. Cowan, Baltimore, 
vice president, and Charles H. Hoh- 
man, Samuel Kraus & Son, Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Cowan was 
also designated as “Allied Man of 
the Year.” 
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USDA Reports 
Increase of 2% 
in Farm Prices 


WASHINGTON 
by farmers rose about 2% in the 
month ended Jan. 15, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. This 
was the largest increase in more than 
two years and followed a gain the 
previous month. 

The mid-January index of prices 
received by farmers was 259% of the 
1910-14 average—five points above 
the mid-December index. 

Higher prices for hogs and beef 
cattle and small increases for wheat, 
oats, corn, lambs, chickens and other 
commodities helped raise the price 
index, USDA said. 

During the same period—Dec. 15- 
Jan. 15—the parity index (prices paid 
for commodities, interest, taxes and 
wage rates) rose four points (1%) 
to 282% of the 1910-14 average. This 
was primarily the result of increases 
in feeder livestock prices, wages, in- 
terest and taxes. 

The mid-January parity ratio—the 
measure of farmers’ purchasing pow- 
er—rose one point during the month 
to 92%. A year earlier the ratio was 
94%. 

Grains showing price increases dur- 
ing the month included wheat, 2¢; 
corn, 1¢; oats, 3¢; barley, 1¢. Soy- 
beans rose 2¢. 

The wheat parity price rose 3¢ to 
$2.48 bu., while corn parity rose 2¢ 
to $1.80. 

Following are Jan. 15 parity prices, 
with comparisons: 


Prices received 


Jan. 15, Dec. 15, Jan. 15, 
1954 1953 1953 
Wheat, bu . $2.48 $2.45 $2.44 
Corn, bu 1.80 1.78 1.77 
Butterfat, in 
cream, Ib 747 .742 753 
All milk, whole 
sale, cwt 4.74 4.67 4.74 
Barley, bu 1.3¢ 1.36 1.38 
Cottonseed, ton 71.90 72.00 73.00 
Flaxseed bu 4.51 4.50 4.57 
Oats, bu : 877 881 894 
Rye, bu 1.71 1.68 1,71 
Sorghum grain, cwt. 2.54 2.68 2.67 
Soybeans, bu - 2.82 2.77 2.81 
Beef cattle, cwt 21.20 21.00 21.40 
Calves, cwt 23.30 23.30 23.80 
All chickens, 
aon, we. 299 306 310 
Eggs, doz. . . 468 477 474 
Hogs, cwt. .. .- . 23.00 22.80 23.10 
Sheep, cwt 10.30 10.40 10.60 
Turkeys, live, Ib 378 381 386 


Following are average farm prices 
received Jan. 15, with comparisons: 


Jan. 15, Dee. 15, Jan. 15, 


1954 19 19! 

Wheat, bu $2.03 $2.01 $2.10 
Rye, bu 1.17 1.20 1.6 
Corn, bu - 1.42 1.41 1.48 
Oats, bu : 799 767 821 
Barley, bu : 1.1¢ 1.15 1.3 
Sorghum grain, cwt. 2.29 2.21 2.74 
Hay, all baled, ton. .23.80 23.00 26.40 
Cottonseed, ton 52.00 53.00 65.30 
Soybeans, bu 2.83 2.81 2.69 
Flaxseed, bu 3.64 3.66 3.70 
Hogs cwt 4.60 2.80 17.80 
Beef cattle, cwt 16.00 14.80 19.70 
Calves, cwt 17.80 15.80 22.40 
Sheep, cwt 7.11 6.64 8.40 
Lambs, cwt 18.60 17.30 20.30 
Butterfat, in 

cream, Ib 659 663 683 
All milk, whole 

sale, cwt 4.38 4.58 4.84 
All chickens 

live, Ib 238 224 265 
Turkeys, live, Ib 332 344 336 
Eggs, doz 463 485 458 
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FOOD INDUSTRY TO HONOR 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


NEW YORK—A testimonial dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel is 
scheduled for Feb. 24 to honor Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
in recognition of industry-government 
cooperation in the food field. Mr. 
Benson will make the major speech 
of the evening. 

Co-sponsors of the event are the 
Coordinating Committee of the Food 
Industry, National Wholesale Frozen 
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F< Hi rd 
League 


Distributing Assn., Grange 
Federation, the Northeastern 
Producers Council, Inc., and 
member organizations of the food in- 
dustry in the Northeast and metro- 
politan New York 

Chester Hallan 
to the chairman of 
coordinating 
known in 
planning 
that 


Poultry 


areas 

executive assistant 
the board of the 
committee and well 
food channels, is active in 
dinner. It is expected 
2,000 will attend 


the 
about 
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BUY FLOUR MILL 
YORK—A 


been 


NEW 


has 


flour mill which 
operating since 1760 in 
Clay Columbia County, N.Y., 
has been purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
tay Tuttle of Jackson Heights, 
Queens, who will continue to operate 


erack, 


it. The property is known as Red 
Mills and consists of 10 acres along 
the Claverack Creek and, in addition 
to the mill, a cooperage and two 
dwellings. The mill produces buck- 
wheat and rye flour and specially 
rround mixtures for New York bak- 
eries 
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GENERAL PAYS $2 
NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors had de- 
clared the regular dividend of $2 per 
share on the $8 preferred stock of 


the firm, payable April 1, 1954 to 
holders of record March 18, 1954. 


Distributors’ Group 
Opposes MNF 
Contract Form 


NEW YORK Herbert H. Lang, 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, has issued a 
statement expressing opposition to 
the use of a contract form prepared 


by the Millers National Federation. 
The MNF previously announced 
that a federation committee had 


drafted a contract form which millers 
could use with their brokers if they 
so wished 


Mr. Lang's statement follows: 
“About the first of last December 
the Millers National Federation an- 


nounced the adoption of a flour brok- 
contract to govern the rela- 
between flour mills and those 
with whom they expected to arrange 
to sell the mill's flour on a brokerage 
basis. 

“Such a contract had been a mat- 
ter of discussion between a special 
committee of the federation and a 
like committee of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors for 
more than a year with- 
resulting in any agreement be- 
cause of serious differences of opinion 
on important phases of the proposed 
contract. In the absence of an agree- 
ment the two committees, 
subject to subsequent approval by the 
board of directors of the 
ations involved, the action of 
Millers National Federation in 
mulgating this flour brokerage con- 
tract constitutes a unilateral action 
of which the National Association of 
Flour Distributors must emphatically 
disapprove 

“Without going into details, the an- 
nounced contract provides little, if 
anything, of value or protection to a 
broker. By inference it even deprives 
him of rights that he would have 
without any contract at all, and it 
can by no means be considered as 
representing any established practice 
or custom in the industry 

“Consequently, it is the recommen- 
dation of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors that no broker 
enter into such a contract.” 


erage 


tions 


considerably 
out 


between 


two associ- 
the 
pro- 
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AOM SPEAKERS—Four discussion topics were covered 
at a recent meeting of District 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers in Minneapolis. Shown here are the four 
speakers and discussion leaders. Left to right, the speak- 
ers, and their topics, were George Smutny, Entoleter 








Division, Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., purifier dust 
collection; Harold Goossens, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
sanitation; Robert Ranney, Ralston Purina Co., feed mill 
cost control; E. E. Kunze, General Mills, Inc., testing 
roll chill hardness. 





Grain Occupancy 
Storage Totals Rise 
to 292,156,824 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
additional acceptances of applications 
totaling 3,012,500 bu. for participa- 
tion in the grain occupancy contract 
program announced by the depart- 
ment last fall. Acceptances now total 
292,156,824 bu. 

Cancellations and withdrawals by 
applicants of tentatively approved 
applications to date total 77,973,996 
bu., the USDA said. This leaves a net 
total of acceptances of 214,182,828 bu. 

The occupancy contract program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments.to be 
made by Commodity Credit Corp. to 
warehousemen in the event that oc- 
cupancy of the contract facility falls 
below specific levels covering a period 
of five or six years depending upon 
the plan the warehouseman elects. 

Acceptances are made on a tenta- 
tive basis pending receipt from ware- 
housemen of acceptable final plans 
and specifications. Following is the 
list of tentative additional accep- 
tances just announced, giving names, 
locations, and warehouse capacities: 


Dallas Area— Bu. 
Standard Milling Co., Altus, 
Okla 
Waynoka Cooperative Elevator 
Assn., Waynoka, Okla. 


500,000 

150,000 

State total ° - ‘ 650,000 

Barnett and Wilkinson Grain 
Co., Hoover, Texas . 


250,000 
Green Lake Grain Co., Ince., 


Green Lake, Texas ee 75.000 
Hughes Grain Elevators, Pan 
handle, Texas . 208,000 


Robstown Grain Co., Robstown 


Texas . 261,500 
State total . 794,500 
Total Dallas area ; 1,444,500 

Minneapolis Area— 

Roscoe Grain & Feed Co 

Aberdeen, 8. ID 60,000 
State and area total 60,000 

Kansas City Area— 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 


Fredonia, Kansas . 500,000 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
Buhler, Kansas .. , 150,000 


Garretson-Grant Grain Co., Con 


way Springs, Kansas ‘ 600,000 
Lamoreaux & Summers, Water 

ville, Kansas ~ : 100,000 
Midwest Grain Co., Olmitz, Kansas 43,000 
Midwest Grain Co., Turon, Kansas 65,000 


Walker Products, Inc., Lincoln, 


ORG 6.20% ow ; . 50.000 
State total . ‘ 1,408,000 
O. M. Kellogg Grain Co., 


Elsie, Neb. ; 100,000 


State total 100,000 


Total Kansas City area 1,508,000 


Total all areas 3,012,500 
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ARKELL & SMITHS DIRECTOR 
NEW YORK William N. En- 

strom, chairman of the board of the 





Irving Trust Co., has been elected a 
director of Arkell and Smiths, manu- 
facturer of multi-wall and = special 
purpose bags, Canajoharie, N.Y. Mr. 
Enstrom is also a director of Warner 


Hudnut, Inc. and a member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. Mr. 
Enstrom began his banking career 


in 1906 with the former New York 
National Exchange Bank, a predeces- 
sor of the present company. He was 
elected a vice president in 1940, presi- 
dent in 1942 and chairman of the 
board in 1949. 
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OMAR HOLLIDAY, 89, 


DIES AT ST. LOUIS 
ST. LOUIS —Omar Holliday, 839, 
for many years manager at St. Louis 
for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
died Feb. 5 at the home of a daugh- 
ter. Born in Washington, Ga., Mr. 
Holliday was a graduate of Mercer 
University of Macon, Ga., and at the 
time prior to his death was the oldest 
living graduate of that institution. 
Mr. Holliday served as manager of 
the St. Louis office of Fulton firm 
for more than 40 years and also was 
a director of the company. He retired 
in 1931. Surviving are a daughter, 
Mrs. Horton Watkins, St. Louis, and 
a son, Joseph W. Holliday, Kansas 
City, who also was associated with 
the Fulton company for some years 
until 1951 








DIET—In its new diet for the 19 
million women in America who hold 
jobs, Look magazine has kept the 
girl - at -a-lunch-counter in mind. 
Toast, cereals and sandwiches share 
the low-calorie spotlight with black 
coffee, soup and skim milk. “You can 
have a sandwich and lose weight too,” 
Look says in its “Compact Diet” in 
the current issue of Look, released 
Feb. 9. Other portions of the diet 
recommend “a slice of bread and 
butter for staying power.” 


Export Sales From 
CCC Stocks Near 
2 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON~—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
through Jan. 28 sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat for export to- 
taled 1,606,097 bu., including 1,064,- 
201 bu. to be shipped as flour, 

Additional sales under the program 
(non-International Wheat Agree- 
ment) have been reported since that 
date by CCC division offices. Kan- 
sas City reports that sales in the 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4 period included 125,- 
300 bu. under this program, 

The Chicago commodity office lists 
sales in the week ending Feb. 4 of 
115,462 bu., about half of which will 
be exported as flour, The Minneap- 
olis office in the week ending Feb. 5 
reports sales of 3,262 bu. under the 
flour export program. 

Other CCC grain sales reported 
for the week included 1,066,325 bu. 
corn, the heaviest export sales made 
from government stocks in about a 
year. An additional 536,959 bu. corn 
was sold for domestic use, The Kan- 
sas City office sold 249,540 bu. corn 
designated at non-storable, while the 
Minneapolis office sold 459,769 bu. 
corn. Smaller amounts of oats, bar- 


ley, soybeans, flax and grain sor- 
ghums also were sold during the 
period, 
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MISSOURI BAKERS READY 
1954 BAKERS DAY PLANS 
KANSAS CITY William Eller- 

brock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, president 


of the Missouri Bakers Assn., has 
called a one-day general meeting Feb. 
17 at the Hotel Bothwell, Sedalia, 
Mo 

The morning session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of “Bakers 


Day" at the Missouri State Fair and 
officials of the fair organization will 
meet with the bakers to make plans 
for the 1954 event, which will take 
place at Sedalia Aug. 21-28. Last 
year’s “Missouri Bakers Day” was a 
big success, After luncheon, plans for 


other activities of the association 
during 1954 will be made 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR BURSTS 

DALHART, TEXAS 
of an elevator at the Conlen Grain 
Co. 20 miles east of Dalhart, burst 
Jan. 26 scattering about 25,000 bu. 
of wheat on the ground, according 
to J. E. Crabtree, elevator owner 
The grain, valued at $56,250 will be 
nearly 100% salvable 


ne section 








Louis Champlin, Jr. 


APPOINTED — Louis Champlin, Jr., 
formerly director of publications for 
General Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, has 
been named assistant manager of the 
company’s department of public serv- 
ices. ©. W. Plattes, manager of the 
department, announced the appoint- 
ment. Mr. Champlin joined General 
Mills in January, 1946, as a technical 
writer. He became head of the publi- 
cations and reports section of the 
company’s research laboratories in 
July, 1946, and moved to the depart- 
ment of public services in 1952. A 
graduate in technical journalism from 
the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
he previously served with the Iowa 
Agricultural Extension Service. 





MEETING ON STORAGE 
AGREEMENT SET FEB. 11 


WASHINGTON--An open meeting 
will be held in Chicago Feb. 11 to dis- 
cuss the terms and rates of the 1954- 
55 uniform grain storage agreement. 
Anyone who cares to may attend and 
be heard, according to the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. 

Following the public meeting there 
will probably be other conferences 
between trade and Commodity Credit 
Corp. officials at which negotiating 
committees will study proposals made 
at the public meeeting. It is hoped 
that the agreement will be ready for 
public announcement without too 
much delay this year. 

Robert Cargill, Victoria Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, acting chairman of 
the country elevator committee of 
G&FDNA, has scheduled a_ pre- 
liminary meeting of this committee, 
together with association secretaries, 
for Feb. 10 at the Chicago Board of 
Trade 
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CARL FARRINGTON HEADS 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS—Carl C. Farring- 
ton, vice president of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., was reelected president 
of the Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn, last week. 

Phil Paquette, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., was renamed vice presi- 
dent and Sherman Levin, Continental 
Grain Co., was appointed a director. 
Reelected directors were J. F. Mullin, 
Leval & Co., Ine.; R. C. Woodworth, 
Cargill, Ine.; D. E. Fraser, Cereal 
Grading Co.; H. H. Tearse, Searle 
Grain Co.; E. J. Barry, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., and 
Cc. E. Huntting, Van Dusen-Harring- 


ton Co 
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EMIL FINK ELECTED HEAD 
OF NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—Emil Fink, president 
of the Fink Baking Corp. of this 
city, was elected president of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., at a luncheon 
meeting of the group Feb. 3. 

Arthur W. Drake, vice president 
of Drake Bakeries, Inc., Irvington, 
N.J., was elected first vice president 
and Frank J. Hale, president of Na- 


tional Yeast Corp., Belleville, N.J., 
was named second vice president. 
Ernest B. Keirstead of Hartford, 


Conn., was reelected treasurer. Frank 
A. Lyon, New York, is secretary of 
the club. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are: Arthur J. Bamford, Jr., 
Bakers Weekly, New York; Don F. 
Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, N.J.; Arthur W. Drake; Frank 
Forbes, Frank Forbes Co., New York; 
Frank J. Hale; Ernest B. Keirstead; 
Charles E. Larsen, Larsen Baking 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., and Clif- 
ford W. Webster, Bakers Review, 


Emil Fink 


New York. William A. Sands, Jr., 
Scribner and Miller, New York, was 
elected director for a two-year term. 

The following were honored with 
entrance into the “25 Year Club” at 
this meeting: Albert R. Fleischmann, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 
H. Edward Hildebrand, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; E. P. Mitch- 
ell, E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Adolph Levitt, the former 
president of the Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, New York, who died 
in October of last year. 

The following were voted mem- 
bers of the Bakers Club, Inc.: Rich- 
ard Fink, Fink Baking Corp., New 
York; Marcel Gribbons, National Al- 
mond Products Corp., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; J. J. 
Jones, Best Foods, Inc., New York; 
Wallace B. Spielman, J. B. E. Olson 
Corp., New York, and Joseph Zweck- 
er, Fink Baking Corp., New York. 


Martin Miller, the J.-H. Day Co.,, 
Cincinnati, was reinstated as a 
member. 


————“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


GIVEN ELEVATOR CONTRACT 

WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS The 
Wallace Manufacturing Co. was re- 
cently awarded the general contract 
for construction of an elevator being 
built by the Standard Milling Co. at 
Altus, Okla. The g@levator, reported 
to be the largest all-steel elevator 
in the Southwest, will have a capa- 
city of 500,000 bu. and will include 








20 steel tanks provided by the Butler 
Manufacturing Co. of Kansas City. 
Grain handling equipment will be 
fabricated in the Wallace plant here. 
The Wallace company, formed two 
years ago as the successor to Wi- 
chita-Hughes Co., is headed by C. W. 
Wallace, Jr., president, with Russell 
Robinson as vice president. 


——@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SPRING WHEAT PRICES 


AVERAGE $1.88' BU. 
WINNIPEG The average Cana- 
dian domestic and export price for 
spring wheat in January, 1954, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, was $1.88%% bu., 
basis lakehead or Vancouver store. 
For amber durum wheat the average 
domestic price on the same basis, was 


$2.09'2 bu., with the export figure 
reaching $2.95 bu. 
——— READ IS THE GTAFF OF LIftE—— 


PROGRAM PLANS SET FOR 
MACHINERY GROUP MEETING 


NEW YORK-—tTalks by feed pro- 
duction men and the secretary of the 
Association of Operative Millers will 
be among the highlights of the annu- 
al meeting of the Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn. The 
meeting will be held Feb. 15-17 at 
the Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, will speak at a 
luncheon Feb. 15. The program for 
Feb. 16 will include a production en- 
gineering session, featuring talks by a 
panel of production engineers and a 
general discussion. Frank T. Heffel- 
finger II, King Midas Feed Mills, and 
M. M. Noxon, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
will speak, and two additional speak- 
ers have been invited to be on this 
panel. 

On Feb. 15 there will be reports by 
officers and committees, and officers 
will be elected. The president's recep- 
tion will be held in the evening. In 
addition to the production engineer- 
ing session on Feb. 16, there will be 
a technical engineering session and 
a “status of the industry” luncheon. 
The annual banquet*will be held in 
the evening. A general association 
business session and a board of direc- 
tors meeting will be held Feb. 17. 








Fred W. Lang 
HEADS FLOUR CLUB—Members of 


the Pittsburgh Flour Club elected 
their new president recently, succeed- 
ing A. E. Edwards. He is Fred W. 
Lang, representing the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 
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Dairy Support 
Level at 80% 
of Parity Likely 


WASHINGTON—The dairy price 
support level, discretionary with the 
secretary of agriculture, may be 
dropped to 80% of parity. 

Meanwhile, butter industry pro- 
posals for the removal of surplus 
stocks at a reduced price have met 
with little encouragement in Con- 
gress. There is still hope that some 
favorable turn in the current diplo- 
matic negotiations at Berlin may re- 
open the export license application to 
sell part of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture butter stocks to Russia 

This deal was killed when Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks decided that 
the license could not be granted be- 
cause it would make butter available 


to Russia at a price less than the 
U.S. housewife had to pay at the 
store. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CENTRAL SOYA DIVIDEND 

FORT WAYNE, IND. — Directors 
of Central Soya Co. have declared a 
dividend of 40¢ a share on the com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable Feb. 15, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Feb. 5. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LAWRENCEBURG GRAIN BUYS 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR CORP. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND. — The 
Lawrenceburg Grain Co., a subsidiary 
of The Quaker Oats Co., has pur- 
chased the Lawrenceburg Terminal 
Elevator Corp. 

This transaction was disclosed in a 
joint announcement by Colin S. Gor- 
don, executive vice president of 
Quaker Oats, and Frank Hutchinson, 
president of the Terminal Elevator 
corporation. 

Mr. Hutchinson and Lucian Garner, 
vice president of the Terminal Ele- 
vator corporation, remain with the 
new concern. Henry T. Chandler, 
formerly of Quaker Oats’ Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, mill, is superintendent 
of the Lawrenceburg Grain Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has a sales 
office for its feeds at the Lawrence- 
burg Grain Co. Manager of the Ful- 
O-Pep Lawrenceburg division is R. B. 
Bennett, who maintained an office on 
the premises of the Lawrenceburg 
Terminal Elevator Corp. prior to that 
company’s sale. 

Since 1952, the Terminal Elevator 
corporation had been manufacturing 
Ful-O-Pep feeds to Quaker Oats 
specifications under a contract. Now, 
the Lawrenceburg Grain Co. will con- 
tinue to manufacture feed for The 
Quaker Oats Co. 

Personnel and operating policies 
are expected to remain intact. The 
mill will be improved and expanded. 
Elevator capacity is about 1 million 
bushels. 





BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED MEN GET TIPS 
FROM 2 HELMS BUYERS 


LOS ANGELES — Clark Buswell 
and Dave Lynch, purchasing agents 
of Helms Bakeries, lectured the sales- 
men of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry at the January meeting 
and then joined in a general discus- 
sion of what they expect from those 
who call and seek their business. 

The salesman who has planned his 
call in advance, gone through the 
regular channels of contact, and 
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talks to them about their account 
with accurate facts and vital figures 
is the fellow that it is a pleasure 
to do business with, the speakers 
said. 

It is impressive to have the sales- 
man come with the facts on their 
account. He can discuss intelligent- 
ly the account, without making it 
necessary for the buyer to dig up 
records, it was reported. 

Mr. Buswell stressed his concept 
that no two bakeries are alike. In 
buying for Helms, he must gear his 
orders to Helms’ needs and require- 
ments. Factors that might apply to 
other bakeries might have no bear- 
ing whatsoever on Helms, for in- 


stance, he said. 
Slugging it out with competitors 
is not a concern of the buyer. He 


may be buying other materials from 
a competing firm and he might con- 
sider it a reflection upon his judg- 
ment to listen to derogatory remarks 
about this competitor, it was stated. 

Helms could run their bakery for 
months on the samples offered them, 
Mr. Buswell said. He isn’t interested 
unless his production men ask for a 
sample for a test. 

Mr. Lynch emphasized that 
firm has its 
they like to 
served; 


each 
rules for salesmen and 
have those rules ob- 
particularly the “off days” 
when no buying is done because the 
purchasing agents turn their atten- 
tion to other business matters in 
their offices. 

Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products 
Co., reported as chairman of the an- 
nual Bakers Forum and told of the 
program details. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Interstate Bakeries 
Anticipates Best Year 


KANSAS CITY Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp.'s sales and earnings for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1953, will 
be the highest in history, according 
to an estimate Feb. 9 by R. L. Naf- 
ziger, president. 

He estimated sales volume of 
about $85 million in 1953. This would 
represent a gain of more than 8% 


over the previous year’s sales of 
$79,319,589 
Mr. Nafziger estimated net earn- 


ings of about $2,500,000 which would 


be an increase of more than 7% over 


1952. This amounted to about $3.50 
per share, of the 610,872 shares of 
common stock outstanding, after 


making allowance for payment of 
approximately $350,000 in dividends 
on the preferred 


BREAD iS THE STAFF F LiFe 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 


NAMES ELMER KOHLWES 

KANSAS CITY Elmer F. 
Kohlwes has been named _ general 
traffic manager of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice pres- 
ident, announced this week. Mr. 
Kohlwes will make his headquarters 
in the general offices of the company 
in Kansas City. This move was effec- 
Feb. 1 
For ovel 


associated 


tive 
11 years Mr. Kohlwes was 
with the Kansas Milling 
Co. He was active in the traffic and 


export and domestic sales depart- 
ments. Last year he moved to Lub- 
hock, Texas, and established a traffic 


department for the Lubbock Cham- 


ber of Commerce 
——SREAC iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VAN DE KAMP DIVIDEND 


LOS ANGELES—Directors of Van 
de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, 
Inc., have declared a special dividend 
of 25¢ 
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Congress Unit Agrees on Funds 
for CCC; Further Study Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — An adamant 
House conference committee group 
last week refused to agree to a Sen- 
ate proposal that restoration of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. borrowing pow- 
er be held to approximately $240 
million. The Senate had previously 
refused to agree to a nearly three- 
quarter billion dollar restoration of 
CCC credit on the grounds that all 
of the requested items were not 
clearly shown as losses by the CCC. 

A. stiff-backed House conference 
group, however, shook the Senate 
ranks with its attitude, and finally 
the Senate conferees backed down 
and agreed that the big farm finan- 
cial agency should obtain immediate 


restoration of funds by nearly $670 
million. 

With the conference agreement, 
congressional passage seems certain, 
but it by no means indicates that 
Congress will halt its assault on the 
fiscal affairs of that agency. It can 
be expected that before Congress 
grants its approval of an over-all 
increase of CCC borrowing authority 
by $1.75 billion as now proposed, 
there will be a full dress showing 
of the nature of the fiscal operations 
of the agency—primarily designed 
to show clearly what farm support 
programs under the high rigid sup- 
port program are costing the tax- 
payer. It is expected that leading 
this fight will be Sen. John J. Wil- 
liams (R., Del.). 

In the meantime, it may be that 
CCC is actually operating in the red. 
If this condition is true, it could 





mean that many transactions under- 
taken by CCC, such as the authoriza- 
tion of wheat agreement subsidy pay- 
ments or the movement of wheat 
from terminal elevators for govern- 
ment account, could be questioned. 
It is part of the federal law that 
sellers of goods or services to the 
U.S. government are not entitled to 
payment if the funds for payment 
have not been appropriated or made 
available from the contracting agen- 
cy at the time the transaction was 
completed. 

Few persons believe that this issue 
will ever arise and see the question 
as largely academic; yet it is out- 
side the law and a punitive govern- 
ment official might challenge the 
payment of an IWA subsidy as of a 
certain day if it could be shown that 
CCC did not have the funds on hand 
at that time to meet its obligation. 





Further Declines 
in British-Milled 
Flour Prices Seen 


LONDON — A firmer market for 
millfeed in the U.K. may mean more 
reductions in flour prices in the near 
future, thus stepping up the severe 
competition now facing Canadian im- 
ports, according to London market 
circles. 

At the end of January bran was 
quoted at $56@58.80 long ton and 
middlings at $64.40467.20, with im- 
ported supplies, mainly from the Ar- 
gentine, moving up in sympathy. 
Supplies of bran from Syria and, in 
a smaller amount, from South Af- 
rica, are also available. These quota- 
tions show a heavy increase from 
those recorded during November 
when the average was in the region 
of $47.60 ton. 

A further factor influencing flour 
prices is the recent heavy influx of 
French wheat for incorporation in 
the millers’ grists at the expense 
of home grown supplies. This change 
was reflected in price lists which now 
quote “soft flour’ as opposed to the 
normal nomenclature of “all Eng- 
lish.” This development is disturbing 
to the British wheat growers, and 
some anxiety is being shown about 
the marketing of their crops. While 
they are covered by the government's 
subsidy scheme the situation is not 
one which they meet with compla- 
cency. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Feb. 2, page 54.) 

The influence that the milling in- 
dustry could once again exert on 
wheat growing was emphasized by 
W. E. Cave, an agricultural official, 
when he addressed the Farmers Club 
in London Feb. 1. He said that there 
had been a ready market at fixed 
prices for all grain produced in the 
U.K. during the past 14 years and 
it resulted in an inevitable neglect 
of quality for quantity. The miller, 
he warned, would in future be more 
selective and would take only the 
types that suited his trade. 

It had been explained, Mr. Cave 
continued, that the miller must use 
a proportion of Manitoba wheat to 
produce a standard flour over a long 
period, but it was expedient for him 
to use as large a proportion as pos- 
sible of the cheaper homegrown 
wheat. He could use upwards of 30% 
of good strong homegrown wheat 


like Yeoman or Atle, but not more 
than 5% of poor milling wheat like 
Barsee. Experience of sales in 1953 
supported this statement, he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Cave estimated that one third 
of homegrown wheat was fed to 
poultry but markets for the remain- 
der must be sought among millers, 
and farmers must plant that propor- 
tion of good milling varieties. Those 
who grew the high yielding low qual- 
ity wheat must be prepared to sell 
at a low price at harvest or store 
and release it as required to the poul- 
try trade. 

BREAD i THE BTAFF OF Lire 
NEW WINTER WHEAT 

A new type winter wheat, a high- 
yielding, very early, soft red variety, 
has been developed by Purdue Uni- 
versity and U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture researchers. 











Willard H. Geller 


HEADS BAKERS CLUB—The new 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, succeeding Claude G. Hill, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., is Willard H. 
Geller, John R. Thompson & Co, Also 
elected at the recent annual meeting 
in the Sherman Hotel headquarters 
were Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Chicago, first vice presi- 
dent, and James K. Mulligan, Ward 
Baking Co., Chicago, second vice 
president. 





Wheat Smut Shows 
Spectacular Drop 
in Pacifie N.W. 


PULLMAN, WASH.—The percent- 
age of wheat in the Northwest grad- 
ing smutty last year dropped to the 
lowest level since 1942, according to 
an annual smut survey released by 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. in Spokane, 

The survey was conducted through 
the office of Pete Stallcop, executive 
secretary of the grain dealers’ asso- 
ciation. The report was prepared by 
Dr. C. S. Holton, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture plant pathologist at 
Pullman. 

Some 5,961,662 bu., or 3.7% of a 
total wheat production in the three 
northwest states, graded smutty in 
1953. This represents what the re- 
port calls a “phenomenal decrease” in 
smutty wheat of about 28 million 
bushels from the 1952 figure of 33 
million bushels. 

Dr. Holton said the low incidence 
of smut in 1953 was not a valid basis 
for being too optimistic. “Wheat smut 
is a resourceful ‘critter’,” he said, 
“and records show that it has ways of 
coming back, It has done just that in 
the past and it probably will again.” 

He called attention to 1942 figures 
which showed less than 3% smutty 
wheat in the region, and pointed out 
that it has since that time caused 
an estimated loss of about $50 million. 


Abnormal Moisture 


Dr. Holton said the most important 
factor in the reduced smut incidence 
was the “abnormal’ moisture and 
temperature relationship during 1953 
seeding and emergence periods. He 
said too little moisture in the fall de- 
layed emergence of wheat until mid- 
winter, when temperatures were low- 
er than the smut organism prefers. 

Other factors entering the picture, 
he said, were the widespread use of 
seed treatment by farmers, increased 
use of resistant varieties, and a rela- 
tively high production of spring 
wheat. 

He said the spectacular reduction in 
smut tended to obscure the economic 
significance of even this low amount 
At 3.7%, smut still accounted for an 
economic loss in the three states of 
$1,041,088 from lower yields and 
dockage. 
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VOLUME IN TWO-DAY PERIOD 
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SALES OF FLOUR REACH GOOD 





Advance in Prices Encourages Bakery Bookings; Boost in 
Family Flour Prices to Go Into Effect 
Feb. 10; Exports Light 


Sales of flour were good during a 
two-day period last week, and mills 
in both the Northwest and South- 
west booked more than a _ week’s 
capacity. Stronger prices following a 
moderate recession encouraged the 
heavier buying. 

Southwestern mills sold an average 
of 103% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 58% the previous week. 
Both chain baking concerns and in- 
dependents participated, and while 
some bookings were made to cover 
needs through March, no very large 
orders were placed. 

Spring wheat mills sold an average 
of 114% of capacity, compared with 
134% the preceding week. The busi- 
ness was scattered through all classes 
of buyers, with some lots ranging 
in size somewhat larger than in the 
previous week’s bookings. 

The recent greater buying activity 
removed some accounts from price- 
date -of - shipment procurement, al- 
though a number of buyers remain on 
this basis, including some of the larg- 
er buyers of hard winters. 

Family flour trade was dull, with 
prices on national brands down 10¢ 
sack. Some renewed buying was ex- 
pected ahead of a 10¢ advance sched- 
uled to go into effect Feb. 10. Ship- 
ping directions range from fair to 
good 

Canadian flour sales were reported 
slow, with competition for domestic 
business keen. Vancouver reports that 
export trade is light. Philippine im- 
porters have been issued licenses for 
the next five months, but they showed 
no inclination to place orders im- 
mediately. 

Two southwestern mills shared a 
toll grinding order placed by the 
USDA for flour to Bolivia amounting 
to 50,000 sacks, and a quantity of 
5% ash flour was bought by Indo- 
nesia. Export business otherwise was 
routine 

U.S. flour production averaged 94% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
96% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Output was smaller in all 
areas except Buffalo. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour were brisk for two days last 
week but interest then tapered off 
rapidly. For the entire period, how- 
ever, sales averaged 114% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 134% 
the previous week and 29% a year 
ago 

Trade last week was somewhat of 
a repetition of the preceding week's 
business, with the big share of the 
sales coming ahead of a_ protected 
price advance which followed a dip 
in costs early in the period. However, 
apparently more of the sales last 
week were in larger lots than in the 
earlier round of activity. 

Some bakers purchased 5,000 to 
10,000 sacks, in some cases filling re- 
quirements for the remainder of Feb- 
ruary and into early March. A num- 
ber of accounts were removed from 
price-date-of-shipment arrangements 
by these bookings, although a fairly 
large number of buyers continue on 
this basis. There was no particular 


pattern to the buying, with all classes 
of trade represented to one extent 
or another. 

Family flour trade remained inac- 
tive, with prices on nationally adver- 
tised brands marked down 10¢ sack 
early in the week. Shipping directions 
were reported fair. Bookings are not 
heavy, and a revival of interest was 
considered possible shortly. 

Shipments of flour from spring 
wheat mills averaged 113% of capac- 


ity, about equal to the sales last 
week, and thus the unfilled order 
backlog was not increased by the 
sales activity. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 


declined to 94% of capacity last week 
from 115% the previous week. Out- 
put in the corresponding week a year 
ago was 91% of capacity. For the 
entire Northwest, flour production 
averaged 96% of capacity, compared 
with 105% the previous week and 

%Y a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 5, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6 2676.38, 
short patent $6.36@6.48, high gluten 
$6. 8676.98, first clears $5.80@6 30, 
whole wheat $6.2676.33, family flour 
$6.38 @ 7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
sales averaged better than a five-day 
capacity for the area last week as a 
result of a brief selling flurry to 
bakery flour accounts on Feb. 1-2 
The sales average was 103% of ca- 
pacity for the week, compared with 
58% in the previous period and 70% 
a year ago. Only about 6% of the 
week’s volume was for export 

Sales were made to both the chain 
bakers and numerous independent 
concerns. No heavy amount of trans- 
actions was accomplished due to a 
rapid advance in the market which 
caused flour prices to go up. Buyers 
included several of the national chain 
groups who took on remaining Feb- 


ruary requirements, and in some in- 
stances, into March. A number of 
smaller buyers covered for February, 
as well, and as a result mills re- 
duced the number of p.d.s. accounts. 
Several important buyers continue on 
a p.d.s. basis, however. After flour 
prices advanced bakers lost interest 
in buying, and since that time busi- 
ness has been quiet. 

With but a few exceptions there 
has been very little going on in the 
family flour field. Demand for other 
types of flour was slow. Lower ash 
clears dropped as much as 15¢ sack 
during the week, while 1% ash types 
were higher in the wake of light 
supplies. The only export transac- 
tions consisted of over 50,000 sacks 
of USDA flour for Bolivia, which will 
be toll ground by two southwestern 


mills, and a parcel of 5% ash 
straights which were sold to Indo- 
nesia. 


While running time has been rather 
good in the Southwest in recent 
weeks, signs point to some decline. 
Shipping directions have been fair to 
good, but some mills notice an in- 
creased number of shipment delays 
probably due to lighter bread busi- 
ness. 

Quotations, Feb. 5, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6@6.05, standard 95% 
patent $5.90@5.95, straight $5.85@ 
5.90, established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.70, first clears $4.35@4 
5.10, second clears $4.20@4.25, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.90@ 4.20. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 55%, com- 
pared with 22% the preceding week 
and 54% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Feb. 7: family flour 
$6.65, bakers short patent $5.89, first 
clears $4.50, second clears $4.25. 
Prices were up 3@5¢ sack, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was rather slow, with prices practi- 
cally unchanged. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
20% and operations 75% last week. 
There was no change in the price of 
family flour but a decline in bakery 
flour. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, Feb. 6: Carlots, family 
short patent $7.55; bakery, in paper 
bags, unenriched short patent $6.13, 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Blend Demand Improves 
as Durum Prices Advance Again 


Sales of semolina blends improved 
last week, with a moderate to good 
volume of trade reported in all areas 
A further advance in durum wheat 
costs spurred the additional buying 
interest. 

The better volume resulted largely 
from coverage by a few macaroni and 
noodle products manufacturers for a 
more extended period. A few manu- 
facturers throughout the season have 
maintained fairly heavy forward con- 
tracts, but another large segment of 
the trade has operated strictly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Last week's 
buying apparently did not disturb 
that pattern. 

Durum wheat became tighter, and 
prices for top quality material ranged 
up to $3.92 bu. at Minneapolis. Semo- 
lina blends were quoted Feb. 5 at 
$8@8.10 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis 

Improved demand for macaroni and 
noodles was reported by eastern 
trade sources, reflecting buying acti- 
vity associated with the approaching 


ft 


Lenten season, Current consumption 
of these products also is reported 
better, stimulated by cold weather. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Feb. 5 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 

it s 


, Ib 3.4 


Ib 1O8¢ 
It 2.95@3.15 
1 Ib 2 773. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


lburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly Cc 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

t i 189,500 175,180 gut 

tr us weel 189,500 *191,018 101t 
Year ago 189,500 203,713 107 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-Feb. 5, 1954 5,383,893 
July 1, 19 Feb, 7, 1953 6.281.402 
*Revised. tTotals include blended prod 

ucts, 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW VARIED TRENDS 


Kansas City, Chicago Prices Turn 


Easier as Minneapolis 
Steadies 


Millfeeds fluctuated considerably at 
Kansas City during the week ended 
Feb. 8, but values were more stable 
at Minneapolis. Kansas City prices 
dropped about $2 ton, recovered then 
hit an easy streak again. Prices also 
trended downward at Chicago. Min- 
neapolis prices were about unchanged 
from a week earlier, although demand 
was not very active. 

No noticeable improvement in 
formula feed demand was indicated 
in the Northwest last week, but at 
the same time the volume of orders 
appeared to be at least up to the level 
of the previous week as plants main- 
tained unchanged operating schedules. 

A steady increase in demand for 
starting feeds offset the somewhat 
sluggish demand for some other types 
of feed. Laying feeds, however, were 
not among the slower movers, as 
shipments held to a steady pace. The 
outlook for returns on eggs appeared 
better last week as prices steadied 
after a series of declines. 

Chick starter feeds are going out 
to dealers in better volume than usual 
for this time of the year as a result 
of a heavier early hatch. Pig starters 
also are picking up right along, but 
there seems to be more hesitation on 
the part of dealers to stock up much 
on this item. 

In fact, it is apparent that dealers 
are not inclined to build inventories 
of any feed at the moment since they 
are wary of renewed market weak- 
ness. 

Improves Some 

Feed demand in the Southwest hit 
the lowest point of the year early 
last week but showed a spotty im- 
provement toward the end of the 
week. A general slowing down of de- 
mand, evident since the middle of 
January, may have reached a climax 
last week, and probably represents a 
condition of full inventory on dealers’ 
floors, awaiting the expected upsurge 
of spring business. Inventories are 
being closely watched at the retail 
level, particularly since February has 
distinguished itself in postwar years 
by being a month of sharply declining 
prices. 

Some improvement in demand, 
mostly in the southern sections, was 
evident late in the week, and feed 
mills were hoping for a continuation 
of the trend. 

Formula feed business continued 
at a relatively steady pace in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Feb. 3, although there were a few 
signs that business might taper off 
somewhat during the remainder of 
the month. Some traders attributed 
the feeling to the usual concern about 
a “February slump,” which occasion- 
ally is severe, but sometimes more 
psychological than actual. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 51,177 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 50,798 tons in the 
previous week and 46,245 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
1,508,783 tons as compared with 
1,583,015 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Spurt 
as Drouth Persists 


New Crop Futures Advance Up to 6%c Bu.; 
Cash Wheat Premiums Generally Hold Steady 


Wheat futures prices made sizable 
gains in the week ending Feb. 8, and 
with premiums remaining substan- 
tially unchanged, cash wheat moved 
up along with futures. The biggest 
gains were chalked up by the new 
crop deliveries as lack of moisture 
in the winter wheat belt stirred con- 
cern over crop prospects. At Chicago 
the July and forward contracts 
moved up about 5%¢ bu., while the 
two July futures at Kansas City ad- 
vanced 6%¢ and 4%¢ bu. Minneapolis 
July advanced 4%¢. Current crop de- 
liveries at the various markets 
climbed 25,@3%¢ bu. A good share 
of the week’s advance was recorded 
on the final day of the period. 

Closing prices for futures Feb. 8 
were: Chicago—March $2.13%, May 
$2.14-2.14%, July $2.09%-%, Septem- 
ber $2.11%, December $2.15; Minne- 
apolis — May $2.28%, July $2.22%; 
Kansas City — March $2.25%, May 
$2.19%, July $2.10%, July hard wheat 


$2.125%-%. 


Crop News Dominant 

The crop and weather situation 
dominated market news and com- 
ment throughout the period. A gov- 
ernment report pointed out that pre- 
cipitation has averaged less than % 
in. in the area covering western Illi- 
nois to the Rockies and South Da- 
kota down through Oklahoma during 
the past seven weeks. This is only 10 
to 50% of normal precipitation. The 
Kansas weekly crop bulletin noted 
that topsoil is dry and loose over 
much of the state, with additional 
moisture badly needed to start spring 
growth and to firm the topsoil. With 
wheat plants frozen down and giving 
little protection, wind damage is a 
serious threat. However, only slight 
damage had occurred up to last week. 
Some damage from blowing was re- 
ported in Nebraska, particularly in 
the lighter soil areas. Similar condi- 
tions were reported in Oklahoma. 
Prospects are still considered good 
for an average crop provided ade- 
quate moisture is received before 
wind damage becomes severe. 

There was more talk of prospective 
export business, with a substantial 
sale to Germany still considered pos- 
sible. Spain and Japan were reported 
interested in purchasing a total of 
some 800,000 tons of wheat outside 
the terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement. Mexico last week bought 
some wheat and was expected to pur- 
chase 1 million bushels more shortly. 

Sales of CCC wheat for export 
under Announcements GR-261 and 
GR-262 (non-IWA) during the week 
ended Jan. 28 totaled 227,098 bu. This 
brought the total wheat and wheat 
flour exported under the program to 
1,606,097 bu. 

Sales of wheat and flour under the 
IWA totaled 1.7 million bushels for 
the week ended Feb. 2. This brought 
the total since the beginning of the 
season to 71.1 million bushels, com- 
pared with 162.6 million the same 
period last year. The balance remain- 
ing for sale under the quota is 138.5 
million bushels. The principal coun- 


tries involved in these sales were 
Greece, Germany and the Nether- 
lands 


Spring Premiums Steady 
Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 4.4 million bushels for 
the week ended Feb. 4, compared 
with 4.7 million the previous week 


and 5.1 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. Receipts at spring 
wheat markets were slightly larger 
than the week before. Minneapolis 
arrivals on all classes of spring wheat 
totaled 921 cars and Duluth had 750 
cars. 


There was enough support from 
mills and order buyers to hold premi- 
ums at an unchanged basis as com- 
pared to a week earlier. On Feb. 5 
trading ranges were as follows: Ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring was quoted at 
1l¢ over May, 12% protein 15@18¢ 
over, 13% protein 19@24¢ over, 14% 
protein 28@32¢ over, 15% protein 
41@42¢ over, 16% protein 58@59¢ 
over the May price. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.99% and the durum 
10.55%. 


Durum wheat advanced 7@8¢ as 
buyers competed for small offerings. 
On Feb. 5 bids based on test weight 
were quoted as follows: 60-lb. $3.78@ 
3.92, 59-lb. $3.77@3.92, 58-lb. $3.74@ 
3.91, 57-lb. $3.65@3.85, 56-lb. $3.56@ 
3.74, 55-lb. $3.43@3.59, 54-lb. $3.28@ 
3.43, 53-lb. $3.08@3.29, 52-lb. $2.95@ 
3.15, 51-lb. $2.77@3. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Feb. 5: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib.... $ @2.39% 
11% Protein ....... awe 2.39% @2.40% 
12% Protein .... 2.43% @2.46% 
33S POOGOIR oc ccc see 2.47% @2.52% 
14% Protein .... 2.56% @2.60% 
5% Protein .. 2.69% @2.70% 
BOG BROGIR  c oie ods Kescceces 2.86% @2.87% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—-2@3¢ each Ib. under 68 Ib 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%% 


Relatively Firm 

Wheat values held to a relatively 
firm position at Kansas City last 
week. The higher trend in the basic 
May future added as much as 4¢ to 
wheat costs, but this was offset some- 
what by lower premiums, particularly 
for ordinary. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter wheat premiums fell 
from 17@18'%¢ over on Feb. 1 to the 
range of 154% @18%%¢ over on Feb. 8. 
At the same time the milling level 
of 12.5% protein held steady at 19@ 
30¢ over and 14% was 21@35%¢ 
over. The May future opened last 
week at $2.17, hit a low of $2.15% 
and a high of $2.20% before closing 
Feb. 8 at $2.19%. Dry weather, some- 
what better export dealings and 
higher trends in other grains led to 
the advance of the wheat futures. 
Receipts at Kansas City were down 
considerably last week as the CCC 
loan application period ended the first 
of this month. Receipts totaled 688 
cars against 820 cars in the previous 
week and 885 a year ago. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 5 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 


2.34% @2.59% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 2.334 


2 4 @2.58% 








No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 2.32% 02.56% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.31% @2.564% 
Sie. 3: BOG. wc eve 2.27% @2.31% 
No. 2 Red ; 2.2 2.30% 
WO. EG HOG A vce dsvesweooes 2 2.29% 
Se: |. Oe Ee a cuseensareer ee 2.24% @ 2.28% 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Feb. 8 at $2.64%@2.65% bu., de- 
livered Texas common points, with 
13% protein at a 2¢ premium. De- 
mand was very dull and offerings 
light. 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* a 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 1-6, 

1954 
Northwest . : 704,778 
Southwest oes ss 1,218,574 
Buffalo ; 546,100 
Central and Southeast . 531,642 
North Pacific Coast 281,696 


Totals »+++ 8,302,790 
Percentage of total U.S, output 75 
*Revised 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 











*Previous Feb. 2-7, Feb, 3-8, eb, 4-9, 
week 1953 1952 1961 
771,746 722,908 717,127 726,167 

1,254. 992 1,113,608 1,234,112 1,336,044 
196,62: 189,572 482,587 476,797 
577,626 557,808 531,320 $58,414 
295,944 269,108 Ba8.4an 282,639 

3,396,929 3,143,004 3,313,588 3,179,061 

75 75 76 76 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to——, 





¢ 





Feb. 1-6 Previous Feb, 2-7 Feb. 3-8, Feb. 4-9, Feb. 6, Feb. 7, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1964 1953 
Northwest 96 105 47 6 a7 21,966,630 23,838,250 
Southwest 94 96 s1 91 99 36,993,878 38,260,004 
Buffalo . 127 108 oe 105 104 16,324,404 16,121,714 
Central and 8 KE. 79 x6 si 79 3 17,184,468 16,956,267 
No. Pacific Coast 81 S4 71 86 78 8,462,808 9,013,900 
Totals %4 we Sb 90 6 100,932,188 104,191,035 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Feb. 1 T4850 °68,403 97 Feb. 1-6 253,500 229,002 94 
Previous week 274,850 ‘58.798 94 Previous week 263,500 *202,113 115 
Year ago 10,600 64.23 17 Year ago 282,500 268,332 $1 
Two vear 140.600 91 721 a6 Two years ago 282.500 279,963 oo 
Five-vear averas 9° Five-year average ae 
Ten-year average 94 Ten-year average 85 


606 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
Feb, 1 1,021,500 960,171 4 
Previous weel 1,021,500 996,194 98 
Year ago 1,019 750 849,371 So 
Tw y r ' 1,019,250 942,591 93 
Five-year average 92 
Tén-vear average 4 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missourl: 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Feb 1-6 671,400 531,642 7% 
Previous wee 671,400 *577,626 K6 
Year ago 671,000 557,808 kA 
Two yvears ago 671,400 631,320 79% 
Five-vear average 7% 
Ten-year average 75 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
§-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb 1-¢ 159 500 566,100 127 
Previous week 159.500 196 622 108 
Year ag 59,500 489,572 106 
Two years aco 159,800 182.587 105 
Fiy ver iverage 1604 
Ten-year average 100 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

§-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 1-6 181,250 466,776 97 

Previous week 481 250 "479,032 99 

Year ago 546,250 164,576 85 

Two years ago 552,000 407,164 79 

Five-year average KS 

Ten-year average wo 


*Revised 
PACIVIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Senttle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 1-6 215,000 195,476 90 
Vrevious week 215,000 190,053 RN 
Year ago 230,000 169,844 72 
Two years ago 230,000 211.682 9° 
Five-year average P ag 
Ten-year average a4 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Keb 1-6 173.000 84,220 65 
Previous week 133,000 105.8901 79 
Year ago . 133,200 a0. 264 67 
Two years ago 122,000 136,740 22 
Five-year average a2 
Ten-year average a3 


MILLFRED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tone for 


week ending 


Feb. 6, and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal milla in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 


Joseph; 


Buffalo, N.Y 
Southwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Feb 1-¢ 24,676 749.5 15,401 
Previor week $26.413 115,730 
Two wi ago 25,198 15,359 
1953 12,550 779,702 ] 2 
1952 74,091 797,713 14 356 
1951 27,073 832,290 13,761 
1950 4.291 794,240 13,413 
Five-yr. average 24,717 790,754 14,257 
*Principal mills. **84%@ of total capacity 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota 
including Minneapolis 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction, 


Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 


lowa, North and South 
Bt. Paul and Duluth- Superior; (3) mille of 


Huffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 


442.200 11.100 316,766 51,177 1,608,783 
9.656 150,798 
11,655 62,212 
182,370 9,333 121,943 46,246 1,683,016 
167,694 9,261 421,028 48.608 1,686,495 
», 395 9,558 403,768 60,382 1,601,463 
449,920 10.457 $46,484 48.164 1,600,644 
459,616 9.942 161,996 48,915 1,612,066 
tAll mille. TRevised 





Butter Deal 


NEW YORK-—The Standard Mill- 
ing Co. is using a redemption coupon 
in each bag of grocery flour which it 
hopes will help cut the butter surplus 

A 25-lb. bag has a 25¢ coupon, a 
10-Ib. bag a 15¢ coupon, and a 5-lb. 
bag has a 10¢ coupon. The purchaser 
turns the coupon into the grocer, who 
credits her with the amounts on any 
purchase of butter, eggs or flour. The 
company repays the grocer for each 
coupon, 

So far, most of the coupons have 
been turned in on butter purchases. 
The company’s merchandising and 


promotion staff feels that it is help- 
ing housewives to buy the ingredients 
normally used with flour in baking, 


but it also feels that “people will eat 
more butter if it can be made cheap- 
er for them. This is our way of 
helping thern buy more of it.” The 
promotion is being tried out in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago as well. 


————BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiF E—— 


SHORTENING OUTPUT UP 


WINNIPEG—Canadian production 
of shortening in 1953 increased to 
135,709,000 Ib. from the total of 120,- 
702,000 Ib. manufactured the previ- 
ous year, but there was a marked 
drop in the year’s output of lard. 
The 1953 total was 93,731,000 lb. com- 
pared with 134,247,000. The figures 
have been released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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“LOVELIGHT CAKE”—Another in the series of nationally-advertised cakes 
sultable for baking industry tie-in promotion developed by Genera! Mills, Inc., 
has been released: The “Lovelight chiffon layer cake.” The cake is being adver- 
tised in topflight consumer magazines, and General Mills has prepared a kit 
with advertising reprints, window streamers, baker’s formulas and merchan- 
dising suggestions for bakers’ promotional use. 





Wheat Growers Back 2-Price 


Plan; Merchandising Need Noted 


WICHITA, KANSAS The Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers 
went on record as favoring the two- 
price wheat plan at its annual meet- 
ing in Wichita Feb. 4-5. 

The growers adopted a recommen- 
dation of the national policy com- 
mittee that wheat farmers receive 
parity prices on the portion used for 


domestic needs and the remainder 
be made available for export at 
world prices. Parity would be 


achieved by certificate payments on 
an allotment for each grower based 
on the percentage of the crop con- 
sumed in the US. 

Other recommendations adopted by 
the association were: 

Soil building program which would 
restrict the use of acreage removed 
from wheat production. 

That a study be made by the as- 
sociation committee of a_ proposal 
that farmers take responsibility for 


wheat raised in excess of a national 
reserve level to be determined, 
That the Department of Agricul- 


ture make the earliest possible an- 
nouncement of wheat acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas. 

That a procedure be worked out 
for voluntary release by the producer 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. of 
wheat under loan so it may be moved 
to storage before the actual de- 


fault date on the loan. 
That the factors used to calculate 
parity for wheat be reevaluated in 


the light of recent changes in wheat 
growing practices. 


More Research 

That substantial increases be 
sought in research funds. Provision 
for continuous basic research in 
wheat is not adequate, the associa- 
tion said. This work must be stepped 
up if new varieties of superior quality 
are to be developed. 

That emphasis be placed on pro- 
motion for the increased use of wheat 
products both in U.S. and abroad. 
The program should have three 
phases: education of consumers to 


nutritive values, development of more 
palatable products and intensive ad- 
vertising on a product basis rather 
than an individual brand basis. 

Good merchandising will be neces- 
sary if the U.S. is to expand its ex- 
port markets for wheat and other 
grains, Edward J. Bell, U.S. foreign 
agricultural service, told the conven- 
tion. Mr. Bell pointed out that it 
is some years since the American 
wheat growing industry has had to 
promote its products. During war and 
postwar years, world food shortages 
made a place for all wheat that could 
be produced. 

Importing countries are trying to 
grow more of their own wheat, but 
he pointed out that there are ‘‘count- 
less breadbaskets in the world al- 
ways partly empty and we must 
figure out how to reach this great 
potential market.” 


Exports Down 

Pointing out that U.S. wheat ex- 
ports this year will be not more than 
200 million bushels, compared with 
415 million as the average of the 
postwar period, Mr. Bell added that 
the general tendency has been for 
importing nations to buy whatever 
they can elsewhere, then come to the 
U.S. for the balance of their needs 
only as a last resort, due to the dollar 
shortage. 

Mr. Bell told of the new program 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
which marketing specialists have 
been employed to travel foreign lands 
to seek ways of opening new out- 
lets for farm products. One of the 
jobs of these specialists, he said, will 
be to sell the idea that wheat is a 
good food. 

“It is necessary that we approach 
this whole problem in the same spirit 
as the Yankee traders who went out 
in the early days to trade with people 
in the other parts of the world,” the 
USDA official said. “It is necessary 
that we compete on the basis of 
quality, price and availability. The 
job is not going to be easy. It will 
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require the co-operation of govern- 
ment, industry and the producers 
themselves.” 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, 
spoke before the growers. He stressed 
that the baker and the producer can 
work hand-in-hand in broadening the 
market for wheat by increasing the 
consumption of bread. 


“I noted that bakers now provide 


the market for somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 400 million bushels 
of wheat per year,” he said. “If we 


increase bread consumption by 20% 

one slice per day—the baker can 
provide you with an increase of more 
than 50 million bushels additional 
wheat.” 

Diets were blamed for reduced con- 
sumption of bread and other wheat 
products by Stanley S. Langendorf, 
president of Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., San Francisco, during a 
panel discussion. 

“Statistics show there are 35 mil- 
lion people in this country on diets,” 
Mr. Langendorf said. “A large per- 
centage of these people have discon- 
tinued eating bread and other wheat 
products because of the mistaken ad- 
vice of their physicians in many 
cases, and the general belief that 
bread and wheat products are fatten- 
ing.” 

“Actually, there are approximately 
63 calories to the average slice of 
bread,” he added. 

Kenneth Kenrick, Stratford, Texas, 
wheat raiser, was elected president 
of the association. Herbert Clutter, 
of Holcomb, Kansas, continues as 
secretary - treasurer. Next year’s 
meeting will be in Amarillo, Texas, 
Feb, 2-4. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire— 


K. N. TILDEN IN CHARGE 
OF QUAKER FEED BUYING 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Kenneth N. Tilden as manager of in- 
gredient purchasing has been an- 
nounced by John R. Murray, Quaker 
Oats Co., vice president. 

Mr. Tilden succeeds Henry C. Mills, 
who has retired after 41 years with 
the company. 

Mr. Tilden joined Quaker Oats in 
1930 at St. Joseph, Mo. He came to 
Chicago in 1941 from Memphis. After 
military service in World War II, he 
rejoined the company as a buyer in 
the purchasing department. 

Mr. Mills joined the company in 
December, 1912, in the grain account- 
ing department in Chicago. He be- 
came ingredient manager in 1952 
after 12 years’ service as a buyer in 
the purchasing department. 

Mr. Tilden will be assisted by D. H. 
Wyatt, A. J. Lucas and D. A. Sim- 
mons. 


——-BREAOD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. DEAN EVANS FORMS 
GRAIN FIRM AT SALINA 


SALINA, KANSAS—S. Dean Evans, 
Sr., has announced the formation of 
the Evans Grain Co., with offices in 
the United Building, Salina, effective 
Feb. 1. Mr. Evans recently sold his 
interest in the former Simpson, Evans 
& Laybourn Grain Co. 

Associated with Mr. Evans in his 
new firm are Arnold Romeiser, Merle 
Rittenhouse, Leroy Magnuson, Frank 
McBride, Raleigh Jones and Arnold 
Sweany, all of whom were associated 
with Mr. Evans in the former com- 
pany. 

The Evans Grain Co. will operate 
a line of country elevators in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Colorado and will con- 
duct a general grain merchandising 
business. 
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L. D. Longshore 
to Head Pioneer 
Section of AACC 


WICHITA, KANSAS Leslie D. 
Longshore, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, was elected 
chairman of the Pioneer Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at a meeting held Jan. 30 
at the Allis Hotel, Wichita. 

Layton M. Perry, General Mills, 
Inc., El] Reno, Okla., was named vice 
chairman for 1954, moving from the 
office of secretary-treasurer. James 
Mills, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

At the luncheon, Dr. Luther Lyon, 
director of the University of Wichita 
Research Foundation and past chair- 
man of the section, presented the 
awards for the most uniform analysis 
in the section’s check sample service 
during 1953. The awards were en- 
graved loving cups. 

The ash award, furnished by Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Inc., was presented 
to Dean Worley, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas. Both the protein 
analysis award, furnished by the Re- 
search Products Co., and the mois- 
ture award, furnished by R. W. Sel- 
man & Associates, were presented to 
Eldon Smurr, American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas. 

Dr. R. C. Sherwood, Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Inc., New York, spoke on ‘‘Ma- 
turing and Bleaching Agents Old 
and New,” outlining the latest de- 
velopments in the field 

Lloyd E. Leatherock, retiring head 
of the Kansas Milling Co.’s products 
control department, was elected a 
“lifetime” member of the section. 

Larry Warren, chairman of the 
publicity committee of the AACC, 
outlined plans for the coming nation- 
al convention in Denver. 

Layton Perry, Claude Neil and 
Nick Vilm were appointed to revise 
the by-laws. 

The section voted approval of the 
proposed incorporation of the nation- 
al association. 

After the luncheon, Harvey Rod- 
gers, Research Products Co., Kansas 
City, spoke with inspiration and hu- 
mor on “How Does Life Get So 
Tangled?” 

The next meeting will be held April 
10. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


TWO APPOINTMENTS MADE 
TO GMI’S CANADA PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Appointments of 
two men to positions in the new Ca- 
nadian operations of General Mills, 
Inc., were announced by E. L. Schu- 
jahn, company vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian gub- 
sidiary. 

Robert S. Spaeth has been named 
advertising manager and Kenneth J. 
Rockstroh production manager of the 
Canadian operations 

Mr. Spaeth, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been with 
GMI since 1947. He has held com- 
pany advertising department posi- 
tions on grocery products items and 
at the time of his appointment was 
copy manager, handling all print, ra- 
dio and TV copy on grocery products. 

Mr. Rockstroh, also a University of 
Minnesota graduate, joined GMI in 
1936 at the Minneapolis mill labora- 
tory. His activities were twice inter- 
rupted by service in the U.S. Air 
Force. He was products control man- 
ager at Oskaloosa and was in charge 
of products control operations in Chi- 
cago until his new appointment. 
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Gl Schooling 
Deadline Nears 


[he deadline for securing educa- 
tional benefits provided by the fed- 
eral government for veterans who 
were separated from the Armed 
Forces before Aug 20, 1952, is fast 
approaching 

Veterans Administration officials 
remind considering attending 
an approved bakers’ school that if a 
veteran was separated from service 
prior to Aug. 20, 1952, he must be in 
training in the school of his choice 
on or before Aug. 20, 1954. A school 
that is not in operation during the 
summer months and is not in session 
before Aug. 20 this year will not be 
able to admit a veteran in the above 
category under the education bill. 

Most bakery trade schools have 
spring registration dates and will be 
able to accept this group of veterans 
through the spring months and en- 
able them to qualify for educational 
benefits. 

VA officials also remind veterans 
that those separated from the Armed 
Forces after Aug. 20, 1952, have two 
years from the date of their sapara- 
tion in which to enroll in the school 
of their choice and secure federal 
benefits 


those 


BREAC S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


AIB SANITATION COURSE 
SET FOR MARCH 19-22 
CHICAGO—The Special Course in 
Bakery Sanitation held twice each 
year by the American Institute of 
Baking will be offered March 19-22. 
All students in the regular class 
take this course, and it is also at- 
tended by sanitarians from bakeries 
and other food processing plants. 
the four days lectures 
and demonstrations are presented 
from 9 a.m. until late afternoon, fol- 
lowed by a period of discussion. The 


On each oi 


lectures, by members of AIB staff 
and by guests, cover a wide range 
of subjects in the field of bakery 
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sanitation, including personnel and 
cost factors. 

Guest lecturers for the class will 
be William D. Fitzwater of the Fish 
and Wild Life Service, who will speak 
on “Rodents, Their Habits and Char- 
acteristics and Methods of Control,” 
and present a film on “Habits and 
Characteristics of the Norway Rat”; 
and Shelbey T. Grey, Chicago dis- 
trict chief of the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, whose subject is “Bak- 
ery Sanitation as Enforced Under 
the Federal Law.” 

Institute staff members will 
address the class. 

Registrations for the special course 
are now being accepted by the De- 
partment of Bakery Sanitation, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERY ENGINEERS PLAN 
30TH ANNUAL MEETING 


CHICAGO —- First announcements 
in a series leading up to the 30th 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers have been 
released. Program planning for the 
meeting, set for the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here March 1-4, is under the 
guidance of J. E. Mapes, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., New York, program 
chairman, and his assistant, T. E 
Lauder, Ecko Products Co., Chicago. 

Session chairmen are: Monday af- 
ternoon, H. C. Simmons, Gopher 
Grinder Co., Anoka, Minn.; Tuesday 
morning, William H. Ziemke, Fair- 
fax Bread Co., San Francisco; Tues- 
day afternoon, A. F. Borer, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inec., Springfield, IIL; 
Wednesday morning, Earl C. Palm- 
er, National Biscuit Co., New York; 
Wednesday afternoon, Charles J. 
Lingelbach, Marathon Corp., Men- 
asha, Wis.; Wednesday evening “bull 
session,” Tyler R. Stevens, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York; 
Thursday morning, B. R. Kramer, 
Procter & Gamble Co., University 
City, Mo., and Thursday afternoon, 
Frank B. Dietrich, Drexel Hill, Pa. 

The special events chairmen are: 
Engineers’ dinner, Jerome H. Debs, 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago; baked foods display, Wil- 
liam L. Grewe, International Milling 
Co., Chicago; early birds’ breakfast, 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., and music, William 
FE. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


also 
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LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
CONDUCT TWO EVENTS 

LOS ANGELES — Officials of the 
new Lever Brothers Co. plant here 
were hosts to the Los Angeles Master 
jakers Retail Assn. at its January 
meeting. Russ Hoag, bulk edible de- 
partment, was assisted in the role of 
host by John Parry and Bill Cochrane 
of the New York office 

Bakers and their wives took tours 
of the plant as part of the program. 

Woody's & Eddie’s of Pasadena 
was reserved entirely for the Master 
3akers Retail Assn. Jan. 30 when the 
1954 officers and directors were in- 
stalled. A chicken dinner and dancing 
were other highlights. 

Two Pasadena bakers, Herb Schind- 
ler, Schindler's Bakery and Jay 
Thornton, Thornton’s Bakery, were 
in charge. 
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Hoover’s Milling 
Ancestry 


HEN Herbert Hoover, one Sun- 
day afternoon during his presi- 
dency, took a drive in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
he found himself near the site where 


Andrew Hoover, his great-great- 
gwreat-grandfather, had operated a 
gristmill back in the days before 


there were presidents of the U.S. In 
1762 this august ancestral personage 
picked out a home site on the banks 
of the unruly Uwharrie River in what 
is now Randolph County, North Caro- 
lina. The farm and the ruins of the 
old water mill near by are landmarks 
of the early activities of the Hoovers 
in America. 

The property is said to have been 
in the possession of the Hoover fami- 
ly for 150 years. The Uwharrie River 
was noted over many generations for 
its mills, and Andrew Hoover's was 
one of the first. 

John Hoover, Andrew's fourth son, 
was a millwright. The numerous 


mills on the Uwharrie gave him 
plenty to do 

The original mill built by Andrew 
Hoover was destroyed about 1775, 
but after Andrew’s death the proper- 
ty was deeded to another of his sons, 
rebuilt upon the site soon after the 
Revolution. When Jacob Hoover's 


son, Joseph, sueceeded to the propri- 
etorship, the property was at least 
50 years old. He requested that it be 
kept in his family for 100 years. Al- 
though it was rebuilt later, Joseph's 
descendants complied with his re- 
quest. The name of the mill, however, 
was changed as a result of marriages. 
In its last days it was known as 
Skeens's Mill. 


#8 8°NUTRITIONAL PROB- 
LEMS IN THE SOUTH” are de- 
scribed by Dr. Grace Goldsmith, Tu- 
lane University, in a recent issue of 
“Service’—a magazine published at 
Tuskegee by the National Culinary 
Assn. Dr. Goldsmith points out that 
the “enrichment program is of great 
importance in the low-income 
groups who receive much of their 
energy from highly refined cereals.” 
—Wheat Flour Institute. 


“Flour milling developed early 
in colonial Virginia and Maryland, 
and Baltimore and Richmond became 
great capitals of the industry. THE 
RISE OF BALTIMORE from the 
founding of its first mill in 1711 
to its place as the nation’s flour mill- 
ing capital a century later was due 
to a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances—its locally owned shipping, 
its growing coffee trade with the 
West Indies and Brazil, the steadily 
increasing wheat production in the 
Piedmont and the enterprise of the 
Ellicotts. This was a famous milling 
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family of Pennsylvania Quakers. 
#&88The inventions of Oliver Ev- 
ans, known as the father of modern 
milling methods, also played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
the industry at this period. While 
Evans probably has been given cred- 
it as an inventor for many things 
which he merely developed or im- 
proved, he is responsible more than 
any other man for continuous proc- 
ess milling, for use of spiral convey- 
or for moving the stock horizontal- 
ly, the bucket elevator for lifting it 
and for the “hopper boy,” which 
spread the meal for cooling while it 
was still in process. .% % With the 
aid of the Evans inventions and rapid 
expansion of domestic commerce and 
growth of export trade, milling in 
the Baltimore-Richmond district 
grew rapidly. As early as 1805 there 
were not less than 50 big merchant 
mills in and about Baltimore, and 
within 20 years these had increased 
to 60 or more with a capital invest- 
ment of more than a million and a 
quarter dollars. Some of these mills 
had a capacity of as much as 200 bbl., 
which was large for that day..¥ *.% 
A little later, however, these mills 
were dwarfed by BIGGER PLANTS 
AT RICHMOND, the Gallego mill 
and later the world famous Haxal 
mill, each with a capacity of many 
hundred barrels. There was intense 
commercial rivalry between the two 
great milling capitals and also be- 
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tween the city mills and the many 
hundreds of water mills westward to 
the mountains. Ultimately Balti- 
more’s production reached more than 
half a million barrels a year. Then 
the Civil War laid its blight upon 
the export trade and brought to an 
end the golden era of milling in both 
capitals and in the surrounding re- 
gion as well. 


4828DEPENDS ON THE EN- 
SEMBLE—According to the Reuters 
Press Service a London sportswom- 
an who doesn’t think much of current 
fashions bet her 21-year-old son $14 
she could stroll down London’s most 
fashionable thoroughfare dressed in 
a couple of flour sacks without being 
noticed 

“It’s all how you wear them,” 
said. The son accepted the bet. 

Accordingly Mrs. May Cunliffe- 
Millington ambled from Piccadilly 
Circus down to Green Park subway 
station in the sacks she had con- 
verted into clothes at a cost of 24¢. 

She stopped to buy cigarets and 
again to buy a newspaper. Not a head 
was turned as she strolled sedately 
among the furclad ladies along the 
sidewalks. 

“The sacking was not a bit prickly 
as I thought it would be,” Mrs. Cun- 
liffe-Millington said after her walk. 
“But it was rather cold.” 

Her son paid off. 


she 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 

How much, if at all, wondered the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
was the American consumption of 
staple foods affected by the enor- 
mously increased use of tobacco ob- 
servable at that time? “It is possi- 
ble,” he said, “that there is only lim- 
ited connection between the two. 
Yet the use of tobacco, especially in 
the form of cigarettes, has grown so 
amazingly while consumption of sta- 
ple foods has decreased steadily, that 
it is impossible to deny offhand that 
there may not be some relation of 
cause and effects. 

“Cigarette smoking, raised from 
disrepute and made respectable dur- 
ing the war, continues to increase 
largely as a result of the greater 
nerve tension of life. The sedate 
cigar and the leisurely pipe have sur 
rendered to the hasty disposition of 
the ever present cigarette, before and 
after meals, first at rising, last at re- 
tiring, and on every available mo- 
ment through the tense and hurried 
day. ‘No cigarette fiend need apply’ 
has been discarded, chiefly, no doubt, 
because the average employer has 
himself gone far beyond the moder 


ate use of cigarettes which formerly 
gained the smoker the title of ‘fiend.’ 

“How much has this enormous in- 
crease in indulgence in tobacco, espe- 
cially in the hurried and nervous use 
of cigarettes, affected the normal 
appetite for food? No statistics are 
available or likely to be available. 
Yet the most cursory observation 
suggests a connection between the 
two, evidenced in the change from 
the substantial breakfast to the ma- 
tutinal coffee and cigarette, from the 
wholesome midday meal to the quick 
lunch with more time to smoke, to 
the habit of smoking not only before 
and after meals but as a part of the 
actual business of eating.” 


50 Years Ago: 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture chemist, de- 
scribed by news writers as “one of 
the foremost authorities on foods 
and food values,” made the startling 
announcement that “prepared health- 
foods are destroying the hair and 
teeth of the human race.” Commented 
The Northwestern Miller editor: “If 
the portrait of the eminent authority 
which accompanied this sensational 
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statement is a true representation of 
the original, it is evident that he 
speaks with feeling and as one who 
has been victimized by the foods he 
anathematizes, for his forehead is 
prolonged to a suspicious degree 
above the line where the hair ought 
to grow.” 

Item: “The Pit,” written by Frank 
Norris, which has been so widely 
read and appreciated, especially by 
grain men and millers, is to be staged 
and presented here [Chicago] at one 
of the local theaters. A scenic repro- 
duction of the Chicago Board of 
Trade trading floor will be one of 
the features of the play. The leading 
character in the piece has been study- 
ing the actions of the traders on the 
local board of late, in order to form 
a correct conception of the parts he 
and his associates are to play. 

The Northwestern Miller was do- 
ing persistent and very long-winded 
editorial battle against Joseph Cham- 
berlain, prime minister of Great 
Britain, because of his protectionist 
policies, which were looked upon by 
this journal as very bad for the 
American flour export business and 
bad at the same time for British 
shipping and the British public. 


Pennsylvania’s first mill, built at 
Germantown in 1683, was quickly 
followed by others, which enjoyed a 
continuously profitable home market 
and a constant demand for flour to be 
shipped to the West Indies. The col- 
ony’s great centers of milling pro- 
duction developed along the Brandy- 
wine and the Wissahickon. 


TO MY HUSBAND ON VAL- 
ENTINE’S DAY 


On Valentine’s Day my heart will go 

Along a quiet path to yesterday, 

And find a little grade school room 
and glow 

With recollection of the awkward 
way 

My childhood sweetheart slipped a 
little cake 

Across the aisle. The spice and sugar 
smell 

Returns with swift delight and mem- 
ories wake 

Of days when I was taught to write 
and spell. 

It’s true, my love, that you are more 
romantic 

Then the small boy I loved when I 
was ten, 

And your sophistication is gigantic 

Compared to his shy awkwardness. 
But then 

Whenever fresh-made cake’s the 
cynosure, 

I’ve noticed through the years, and 
you'll agree, 


Sophistication’s gone, and you're 
once more 
The boy who sat across the aisle 


from me. 
Grace V. Watkins 
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TWO ALMANACK IMMORTALS 

BOUT this time each year two very significant 
fo yous take place in our establishment. The 
editors and statisticians and compilers go to work 
on the current issue of The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, and into the office comes a copy of that 
far more venerable and no less immortal publica- 
tion, the Old Farmer's Almanac. It is clear from 
the perennial acclaim accorded these productions 
that they are essential to the American social and 
economic scheme of things, each in its particular 
field. 

The 50th annual edition of the Miller’s Al- 
manack will appear as Section Two of The North- 
western Miller of April 27. The Old Farmer’s 
Almanac (it dropped the antique “K” on the end 
some time ago) can boast of greater longevity but 
no more persistence and continuity. This year’s 
edition is the 162nd. It shows, however, fewer 
changes in both form and content than the Miller’s 
Almanack. In fact, it makes a studied and ap- 
parently appreciated effort to look and speak just 
as it did back in 1792. The pictures of Benjamin 
Franklin and the founder, Robert Bailey Thomas, 
the four rural seasonal surrounded by 
baroque drawings of wheat stalks and grapes, 
remain on its familiar yellow cover. The present 
editor, 10th in the line, is proud of the fact that 
his publication “looks a little old-fashioned—too 
independent to change its dress for each new- 
fangled fashion.” That enough people agree with 
this is evidenced by the fact that its readers num- 
ber half a million. 

We shall have more to say of the Miller’s Al- 
manack in the months and weeks ahead, and for 
the moment will speak only of the Farmer’s Al- 
manac. The content is an amazing miscellany. 
Much of it, of course, is intended to be of practical 
use to the farmer and the farmer’s wife, and of 
mildly spicy entertainment for the whole family 
during long winter evenings in front of a wood 
fire. A mere sampling discloses information and 
advice on when to plant vegetables and flowers; 
recipes, household hints, puzzles, anecdotes and 
“pleasantries”; scientific developments in agricul- 
ture, earthquake forecasts, average dates of first 
and last killing frosts, weeds, helpful insects; prin- 
cipal holidays, superstitions (“interplanetary and 
otherwise!"’), motor vehicle laws, fish and game 
laws, gestation and reproduction tables, tide cor- 
rections and the rising and setting times of the 
sun and planets. 

But the most renowned aspect of the Farmer’s 
Almanac is its weather forecasts, which verge on 
the miraculous. Their surprising accuracy is at- 
tributed to a formula handed 
down from editor to editor for 10 generations. 
“This formula,” says the present editor, “makes 
use of all available scientific data, but also takes 
into account certain secret and seemingly irrele- 
vant facts which the scientist must ignore.” At 
any rate a 1947 study comparing the Almanac’s 
forecasts with the official government five-day pre- 
dictions indicates that the Almanac called the turn 
on the weather 78.8% of the time while the best 
the Weather Bureau could do was 65.5%. Small 
wonder that the Almanac sets the date for thou- 
sands of weddings, outdoor parties, picnics, plant- 
ings and barnyard affairs. Nevertheless the editor 
and Abe Weatherwise, his predicter, say they 
don’t take their forecasts too seriously. Here’s 
what they foretell for February—and let’s check 
it when the time comes: “Bitter cold for one week; 


scenes 


secret prediction 


heavy snowstorm expected between the 11th and 
the 17t! st two weeks milder but no three good 
days in a row.” And for March: “First two weeks 
really bad, blowy and cold, and wet; false signs 
of spring for a week after that—then a frigid spell 
from the 27th to the 31st.” Special warning: ‘“‘Dur- 
ng the first 10 days of April watch out for the 
storm of the year in rain or snow or both all 
over the U.S.” 


Yes. the 12 signs of the zodiac and the famous 


man of the signs, with his inwards unbuttoned, is 
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in the book, just as it was for many years in the 
Miller’s Almanack. How to plant by the Zodiac is 
explained, but the editor warns of superstition and 
disclaims all truckling with astrology. 

Right or wrong as forecasts may turn out to 
be, there's an abiding interest in weather that 
can’t be killed no matter how often we are fooled. 
Radio and TV have outdone even the newspapers 
in recognizing this human obsession and capitaliz- 
ing upon it, just as the Farmer's Almanac began 
doing long ago and is still doing. Time was when 
meteorologists scoffed at Abe Weatherwise. But in 
the past dozen years these formidable folk have 
been doing a lot of experimenting. Even the gov- 
ernment is becoming more open-minded and ad- 
venturous. The U.S. Weather Bureau lately has 
begun toying with the weather of 30 days hence. 
In half a century or so it may be running neck and 
neck with Abe on an around-the-calendar basis. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GRIST FROM THE COFFEE MILL 
ROBABLY it is indiscreet and even malicious 
to remind a coffee-conscious public of this, but 

once upon a time there were so many of the 
aromatic beans in Brazil and elsewhere that it 
was thought desirable by benevolent Brazilian bu- 
reaucrats to take large quantities out to sea in 
ships and, to use a phrase familiar to the times, 
render them spurlos versenkt. Other great quanti- 
ties, smoking on vast funereal pyres, were offered 
up to gods strangely unfamiliar, up to that 
time, in agricultural economy. 

Since those days of fiendish soaking and burn- 
ing, the besom of bureaucratic crop-destruction 
has done more sweeping away of surpluses-—the 
little pigs, for instance, that under Wallace bled, 
and the alternate rows of cotton that were plowed 
up as unwanted. But the U.S. government had not 
yet caught that bad habit in the years of coffee 
surplus, and through the Federal Farm Beard it 
carried out various diversions of too-plentiful 
wheat, its most remarkable and ingenious sleight- 
of-hand work being the renowned wheat-coffee 
swap of 1931. 

In exchange for 25 million bushels of wheat 
the U.S. got a million bags of Brazilian coffee 
For the next three years Uncle Sam was in the 
beverage business. He paid 8¢ a pound for the 
raw coffee in wheat equivalent (wheat was then 
around 75¢ a bushel) and sold it off (though maybe 
this shouldn't be mentioned, either, in a dollar-a- 
pound era) at 9.5¢ a pound net. Human rights did 
not then include the modern social welfare secur- 
ity from overwork known as the coffee break, but 
the retail price based upon 9.5¢ for raw beans 
must have been attractive enough to stimulate 
consumption, and distant historians may be right 
if they draw the conclusion that the great swap 
started the big break. 

Miller readers don’t need to be reminded of 
what the wheat-coffee deal did to them. Prior 
to this U.S. flour went to Brazil in annual amounts 
crowding a million barrels. But when the Brazilian 
government made the bartered wheat available 
to Brazilian mills at around 50¢ bu. flour imports 
collapsed, never to be fully restored, save for a 
brief emergency period following World War IT 
Brazil’s flour mills flourished, and the government 
cooperated with them by obligingly embarcoing 
imports of flour 





On the lighter side of this vexed subject of the 
high cost of caffein is the current screwball sug- 
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gestion of a coffeeless Wednesday, reminiscent of 
the wheatless days of World War I. 
> . . 

The barter idea is still current in Washington, 
in spite of sad experience of yore. Sen. Edward J. 
Thye (R., Minn.) suggests it as a way of getting 
rid of our agricultural surpluses. Unhappily, how- 
ever, it promises no remedy for the coffee trouble. 
Coffee has plenty of market and needs no barter- 
ing. 

> . > 

A former miller is involved, but not, of course, 
because of any loss of exports. He is Thruston 
B. Morton, assistant secretary of state, whose 
job was to tell an irate congresswoman that the 
Department of State wouldn't and couldn't do any- 
thing about the price of coffee, since from the lofty 
levels of statecraft such a thing is merely a mun- 
dane matter of demand and supply. To the con- 
gresswoman (Rep. Leonor Sullivan, a Missouri 
Democrat) this looked, she said in no uncertain 
tones, like “a plea of futility.” Mr. Morton was 
once the president of a big milling company 
Ballard & Ballard, in Louisville, Ky. A fellow- 
townsman writes in to say he thinks Thruston 
would be happier back home running even a one- 
gallus gristmill than getting his fingers caught 
in the Washington coffee mill. 


Morton might have gone on to 
point out, in defense against Leonor’s needling, 
the very obvious moral of the whole matter, 
which is that planned economy always makes 
this kind of a mess of things whenever, as it gen- 
erally does, it attempts to rig prices. For a good 
many years after the wheat-coffee swap there was 
too much coffee and the price was so low it 
would hardly pay shipping costs. Then OPA and 
OPS, seeing that the bean was down and nearly 
out, gave it the kick that kept it down. Brazilian 
coffee growers naturally took the hint and reduced 
their plantings. With less coffee on the market 
and more people drinking it, up went the bill 
from the grocer. And possibly the only hopeful 
aspect of the price bitterness that now seasons 
every cup is that, if we've learned any lessons 
about the folly of price fixing and will refrain 
from trying it again, coffee barons will cut prices 
down to size by merely growing more beans. 


Secretary 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIF E——- 


DEVITALIZED-FOOD INDUSTRY 


ANUFACTURERS, says a_ business item, 
M “are now specializing in foods intended to 
please the palate and keep up strength while re- 
ducing the waistline.”” They have created, it is re- 
ported, what is already a $100,000,000-industry, and 
it’s still growing by leaps and bounds to meet 
the demands of a market comprising 35 million 
Americans who are alleged to average 16 pounds 
overweight. 

Until the slimming era began, food manufac- 
turers took pride in fulfilling what was recognized 
as their moral obligation to improve the nutrition- 
al values of their products. Science and industry 
collaborated in this effort and made significant 
advances. Bread may be mentioned as a commend- 
able example. But now, it would seem, efforts to 
make food more nourishing must be condemned, 
not commended 

To look at the matter in this way is cynical, it 
must be admitted, and an over-simplification, but 
it is not philosophically absurd, There are other 
such paradoxes in modern life. Medical science 
for example, does its utmost on the one hand to 
bring more living creatures into the world, and 
on the other hand to provide the mechanics of 
birth control 

The key to the whole contradiction, perhaps, 
lies in that “control.” This is the 


word ruling 


concept on political, social and physiological levels 
It is a material concept, unrelated to things spirit- 
ual and eternal 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 
tt a a eee eee 


.K. Millers Worried 


Canadian concern at the dip in flour 


sales to the traditional big buying 
market of the U.K. is matched by 
that felt in British milling circles 


at the inroads made by foreign com- 
petition into their business since the 
vovernment decontrolled the flour 
trade at the end of August, 1953. 
This has led to a price war but 
since costs remain static this defense 
can only go so far, The limit has 
almost been reached, according to 
observers, and thus the minds of the 
British are gradually turning towards 
the protection afforded by tariffs 
and quotas in an effort to hold their 
home market. Currently all foreign 
flour bears an impost of 10% ad 
valorem but this has not been suffi- 
cient to keep out flour from France 


and other adjacent countries. U.S. 
mills, too, are reported to be ac- 
tively pursuing business, Common- 


wealth flour, on the other hand, and 
this ineludes in the main supplies 
from Canada and Australia, enters 
duty free under the terms of Im- 
perial Preference. 

It is towards Canadian flour that 
the British are turning their critical 
eyes. Humphrey B. Vernon, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
British & Irish Millers and a direc- 
tor of Spillers, Ltd., one of the larg- 
est milling groups, lit the fuse last 
December when he said that after 
14 years’ seclusion the milling indus- 
try was having to fight for existence. 
The door, he explained, was wide 
open for all comers, The millers were 
confident that they could produce 
flour of higher quality and cheaper 
price better than anyone else but 
they had to be sure of fair terms. 

Mr. Vernon continued, “There is 
considerable consumption of flour 
from abroad, particularly from Can- 
ada. I am not suggesting that it is 
coming in on unfair terms, but it is 
something which we have to watch. 
The fear in our minds is that the 
Canadian miller may be getting bet- 
ter grain than we are. We have got 
to be efficient. We have got to hold 
our own. We can only run our mills 
full time if we prevent this flour 
coming in, 


Canadian Quality 


When it beeame apparent, shortly 
after decontrol, that the British con- 
sumer preferred the cheaper loaf 
baked from 80% extraction flour to 
the whiter loaf made from 72% ex- 
traction, the British millers appeared 
confident that the Canadians would 
not be able to compete with a home 
industry long experienced in long ex- 
traction milling. Many Canadian 
mills switched to the production of 
80% flour and the quality of their 
product has received high praise from 


the baking industry. Bakers, both 
large and small, returned to the 
prewar system of blending their 
bread flours, using Canadian as a 
basis 


Canadian 80% flour has an undis- 
puted edge in quality and this, pre- 
sumably, led to Mr. Vernon's sus- 
picion that the Canadian miller may 
be getting better wheat than that 
exported to the U.K. 


Unitrue 


The idea that the Canadian mill- 
ers have the pick of the wheat before 


any export business is worked has 
been prevalent in British trade cir- 
cles for a long time. Naturally, the 
Canadian grain buyers on the spot 
have an advantage in some respects 
but the Canadian government allows 
no preferential treatment, whatso- 
ever. Nor do the millers receive any 
price advantage when buying the 
wheat needed for export flour. The 
official attitude is that price and 
quality are the same for all comers, 
whether at home or overseas. 

It is true that to many Canadians 
outside the flour trade, but interested 
in its fundamental prosperity as part 
of the Canadian economic picture, 
this arrangement appears to be a 
peculiar one. 

The man in the street knows from 
his schooldays that Canada has a 
reputation for high quality, high pro- 
tein wheat and when an authority 
like H. Norman Davis, president of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd., states 
publicly that the circulation of Ca- 
nadian flour in a country compels 
the millers in that country to buy 
Canadian wheat in order to compete, 
it is easy for him to understand 
It seems obvious to him that it is of 
paramount importance that Canadian 
mills should be able to continue their 
historic role of making flour sales 
the spearhead for Canadian wheat, as 
the situation was so succinctly de- 
scribed by Mr. Davis. 

If that same man in the street 
owns stock in a Canadian milling’com- 
pany he may feel that some gov- 
ernment inspired concessions on 


wheat quality and price might al- 
low his investment to show profits 
more in line with those reported 


by the 
recent 


3ritish milling companies in 
years. 

Unfair practices cannot be used as 
a basis to fight imports of Canadian 
flour into the U.K. Producers in both 
countries are competing on level 
terms as far as price and quality 
of the raw material are concerned. 


No Firesale 


The U.S. plan for providing aid to 
foreign countries in the form of food 
presents dangers to Canada only if 
the powers granted are recklessly 
used, according to Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce in 
the Canadian government. 

Mr. Howe was commenting on a 
statement by a fellow member of the 
government. Lester Pearson, minister 
for external affairs, told a farmers’ 
meeting that the U.S. was contem- 
plating the reduction of massive food 
surpluses through firesale methods. 
Mr. Howe flatly contradicted Mr. 
Pearson by saying that he knew of 
no plan for a firesale in the U.S. He 
added that the Canadian government 
had reason to believe that the pro- 
gram would be used with due regard 
to friendly countries which have mar- 


keting problems and in this con- 
nection he pointed out that the Ca- 
nadian and American officials were 


continually discussing the question of 
agricultural surpluses, Mr. Howe felt 
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that the U.S. would cooperate to see 
that the Canadian position was not 
damaged. 


Markets Not Lost 


Mr. Howe, a vigorous defender of 
Canadian wheat selling efforts, has 
been critical, in his turn, of those 
who say that Canada is losing for- 
eign markets for grain. Although to- 
tal grain exports were currently 
lower than at the same time last 
year, Canada still figured in a larger 
proportion of total world trade than 
it did a year ago, he told a House 
of Commons critic. He added, ‘To 
talk of lost markets is to talk non- 
sense. Does a customer who has a 
large home production and therefore 
not as much need for our grain mean 
a lost market?” he asked. 


Wheat Sales 


The report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the crop year 1952-53 
shows that Western Europe is still 
the chief buyer of Canadian wheat 
and flour. The territory took 67% 
of Canadian wheat exports and 39% 
of wheat exported as flour. The U.K. 
remained the largest individual mar- 
ket with an offtake of 123.4 mil- 
lion bushels of which 102 million 
bushels were in the form of wheat 
and 21.4 million bushels in the form 
of flour. The second largest market 
was Germany with 24.3 million bush- 
els followed by Belgium with 20.9 
million bushels. Japan was a buyer 
of nearly 15 million bushels, Pakistan 


14.4 million bushels and India 14 
million bushels. 

Observers note that many of these 
countries have been offering flour 


on the overseas markets, milled from 
Canadian wheat, in competition with 
Canadian sellers. 








Overseas Newsnotes -+-- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 
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Commodity Plans 


The advantages and disadvantages 
of intergovernment commodity 
schemes are coming in for a good deal 
of discussion in overseas marketing 
circles, 

Midway between their outright re- 
jection by the Randal! Commission 
and their wholehearted acceptance by 
the recently held Commonwealth 
Economic Conference at Sydney, 
Australia, lies the answer, according 
to some observers. That answer has 
been provided by a committee of 
five international economists who 
have been studying the subject of 
commodity stabilization since 1952 
at the request of the General As- 
sembly of the U.N. 

The committee's report followed 
the publication of the Randall and 
Commonwealth findings and _ dis- 
agrees with both. In respect of the 
first it feels that special action may 
be required in the commodity field 
irrespective of general measures to 
eliminate inflation and deflation. In 
respect of the second it expresses 
disbelief in the theory that com- 
modity deals are adequate to deal 
with other than short term flue- 
tuations. 

The report explains that effective 
stabilization requires national as well 
as international measures, general 
commodity schemes as well as 
schemes for particular commodities. 
Accordingly, the economists propose 
the establishment of an advisory in- 
tergovernment trade stabilization 


commission to provide a forum for 
a discussion of the practical issues 
involved. The committee warned, 
however, that such a commiss_on 
would be useless if governments were 
not convinced of the value of the 
work and were unwilling to lend it 
full support. 

That willingness, observers feel, 
will depend upon whether the down- 
ward pressure now making itself felt 
on the prices of dollar commodities, 
following similar pressures on the 
prices of sterling commodities, pro- 
duces the right climate for coopera- 
tion. Any stabilization of the pres- 
ent commodity terms of trade might 
have to be supported by the very 
restrictions that the economists con- 
demn because of their effect on the 
long term movement of prices 


Sterling Wheat 


Richard Austen Butler, 
financial chief, declared Feb. 3 that 
the government will step in if pri- 
vate British traders threaten to dam- 
age the sterling area’s economy by 
buying too much dollar wheat. 

Current policy allows British im- 
porters to buy as much North Amer- 
ican wheat and flour as the market 
demands, subject to an upper limit 


Britain's 


set by the amount of dollars ex- 
pended in recent control years. Mr. 
Butler’s threat of restrictions came 


when he was asked what help Britain 

intended to give Australia for re- 

lieving the surplus wheat problem. 
Meanwhile, criticism of Britain's 


action in purchasing large quantities 
of wheat from North America for 
dollars when Australian wheat was 
available for sterling is mounting 
J. P. Cass, a member of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, has declared 
that despite what has been said about 
the necessity of sterling area coun- 
tries sticking together, he had yet 
to learn that Australia had obtained 


any benefit from being a _ sterling 
seller of wheat. The wheat board, 
he added, had found that dollars 


were being made available for wheat 
purchases and that the same thing 
was going on in Japan which had 
been a good Australian customer for 
wheat. The plain fact, Mr. Cass said, 
was that the world surplus of wheat 
had constituted a buyer’s market and, 
when it came to business, Britain 
had no concern except to get value 
for money. 


Official Mills 


The \Vest German federal govern- 
ment, it is reported, is trying to get 
out of the flour milling business. Cur- 
rently the home milling industry is 


operating at less than 40% of its 
capacity and the government feels 
that it can help the situation by 


shutting down six flour mills in which 
it has a financial interest. The pro- 
posal, so far, has failed to gain ac- 
ceptance because of the strong op- 
position put forward by the labor 
unions. 

Since the heavy losses of the war 
years, many German fiour mills have 
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been rebuilt entirely or reconstruct- 
ed and the capacity is now so great 


that there is not enough business 
available from the western zones or 
from export business. However, in 


the event of the reunification of Ger- 
many, it is expected that the in- 
creased domestic demand from the 
East will require the use of all avail- 
able facilities 


Turkish Wheat 


A British grain mission is visiting 
Turkey at the invitation of the au- 
thorities in that country to inspect 
the quality of Turkish wheat. The 
U.K.., world’s largest importer 
of wheat, would be an attractive mar- 


as the 


ket for the available surplus and 
efforts are being directed towards 
arousing the interest of the British 


grain trade and milling industry. 
Meanwhile, Turkey continues to re- 
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000 metric tons to Poland at $72 ton 
f.o.b. and 150,000 tons to Brazil at 
$65 ton, f.o.b 


India Cuts Imports 


Indian imports of wheat in 1954 
are likely to be limited to amounts 
needed for building up reserves, ac- 
cording to R. A. Kidwai, minister of 
food and agriculture. At the start 
of the year wheat stocks on hand 
totaled 800,000 tons and it is hoped 
that the new crop will exceed that 
of 1953 to bolster supplies _ still 
further. 

India has a quota of 36.7 million 
bushels under the International 
Wheat Agreement but at the end 
of January purchase had been lim- 
ited to 345,000 bu. from Australia. 
In the crop year 1952-53 India, with 
a quota of 55,116,000 bu. took 13,- 
067,000 bu. from Canada, 18,800,000 
bu. from Australia and 23,219,000 bu. 
from the U.S. 


Swedish Sales 


Sweden has made a deal with Ger- 
many for the sale of 70,000 tons 
wheat for use in making bread flour, 
20,000 tons feed wheat and 30,000 
tons rye. Trade circles report that 
the rye surplus awaiting buyers to- 
tals 130,000 tons. 

Sweden's quota under the last IWA 
stood at 2,756,000 bu. with the U.S. 
and Australia as the two suppliers. 
The quota under the present agree- 
ment was cut back to 919,000 bu. 
but if the rumored intention to pull 
out of the agreement is implemented 
the sale of that amount will be lost. 
Motivating withdrawal is the heavy 
surplus of bread grains secured from 
the last harvest. 


Clarification 
Dr. Ing H. Gehle of MIAG, the 
milling engineering firm of Bruns- 


wick, Germany, has asked The North- 
western Miller to state that it is not 
the firm referred to in the item, 
“New Mill Activity,” appearing in 
Overseas Newsnotes of Nov. 22, 1953. 
The Northwestern Miller is glad to 
accede to Dr. Gehle’s request in this 
connection. 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS FEB. 18 MEETING 


CHICAGO — A dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors has been called for Feb. 18 
at the Furniture Club here. It will 
convene at 6:30 p.m. in the library. 

The speaker of the evening, James 
Schonberg, Uhlmann Grain Co., Chi- 
cago, will discuss the farm program. 
He will tie together the whole grain 
industry, and tell how the program 
will affect each branch. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEBRASKA GRAIN FIRE 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin damaged the Hill-Fair- 
child grain elevator here Jan. 22. The 
blaze turned the top of the 100-ft. 
structure into a mass of flames. The 
flames were prevented from spread- 
ing to the company’s feed mill a 
short distance from the elevator. 
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USDA SELLS BUTTER AS 
COCOA BUTTER EXTENDER 


WASHINGTON—U:.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced that 
an offer has been accepted from the 
Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Co., Lit- 
itz, Pa., for the purchase of 30,000 
lb. USDA-owned butter at 25¢ lb. un- 
der an experimental operation to use 
butter as an extender for cocoa but- 
ter. The butter will be U.S. Grade A 
and will come from stocks acquired in 
supporting butterfat and manufactur- 
ing milk prices. 

Operating details of the experimen- 
tal offer by USDA were announced 
previously. The purpose of the offer 
is to seek new outlets for butter, and 
to provide a means of extending the 
use of the current limited supplies of 
cocoa butter, which is made from 





2) 


cocoa beans and is used in the manu- 
facture of confectionery products 

USDA will continue to receive of- 
fers to buy USDA-owned butter each 
Monday and Thursday until further 
notice. 
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“Ogilvie’’. 


judgment ... 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





























There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills of: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL — oll codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib, cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





Continued from page 14) 
standard patent $6.03. Truck lots 20 
“@50¢ higher. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued very dull, with total sales 
amounting to 15 to 20% of capacity, 
again consisting of small lots for 
quick shipment, except for a few 
sales for 30 days, p.d.s, basis. Running 
time held at about four days. Prices 
were unchanged, Quotations Feb. 5: 
extra high patent family $7.10@7.50, 


high patent $6.90@7.20; standard 
bakers, unenriched $6.25@6.35; first 
clears, unenriched $4.80@4.90, deliv- 


ered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area did 
a moderate volume of business last 
week, but it was limited entirely to 
p.d.s. sales to nearby bakers. There 
was no interest in deferred booking. 
The volume of p.d.s. shipments indi- 
cated an increasing number of bak- 
ers, including the large independents 
and chains, have depleted stocks. 
However, all seemed content to go on 
hand-to-mouth basis and wait out the 
market. Family flour business was 
off. Shipping directions were good 
with mills operating at 85% capacity 
and the same already assured for 
this week. Prices were unchanged, 
although stronger in tone. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Feb. 6: hard 
winter family short patent in cot- 
tons $6.5506.65; bakers short pat- 
ent in papers $5.85@5.90, standard 
$5.75 75.80 


Central West 


Chicago: A slight improvement was 
noted in flour business in the central 
states during the week ending Feb. 5, 
although sales as a whole generally 
remained few and far between, Total 
volume moved was estimated at 50 to 
55% of five-day capacity. Shipping 
directions were termed fair. 

The increase in total volume oc- 
curred around midway in the week, 
when the price of flour advanced 
around 10¢ a sack over a two-day 
period, This brought some buyers into 
the market with orders of a car or 
two, mostly for replacement. Much 
of the business was done on a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. 

Family flour prices declined 10¢ 
sack, and this left potential buyers 
lethargic. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, were termed good. Soft wheat 
flour business chalked up an improve- 
ment, with mostly replacement pur- 


chases averaging around 2,000 to 
4,000 sacks at a time. A few ranged 
to 5.000 


Quotations Feb. 5: Spring top pat- 
ent $6456.62, standard $6.35@6,57, 
first clear $5.95@6.25; hard winter 
short $6,154 6.22, 95% patent $6.05@ 
6.17, clear $5.34; family flour $7.95; 
soft winter short $7.31, standard 
$5.51, clear $4.46. 

St. Louls: Demand for flour im- 
proved last week, Shipping directions 
were fairly good. Clears and low 
grades were in good demand, Quota- 
tions Feb. 5, in 100-lb, cottons: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.35, top hard 
$7.70, ordinary $6.35; in 100-Ib. pa- 
pers; baker's flour, cake $6.05, pastry 
$5.15, soft straights $5.30, clears $5; 
hard winter short patent $6.30, stand- 





ard $6.15, clears $5.40; spring short 
patent $6.85, standard $6.75, clears 
$6.60. 


East 


Boston: Quotations in the local 
market fluctuated broadly last week. 
In the early part of the week’s trad- 
ing values were tending lower, with 
declines in springs averaging as much 
as 6¢ under the closing prices in the 
preceding week, but springs rallied 
to register net gains of 4¢ on the 
three top grades, with first clears 
holding unchanged. Hard winters ad- 
vanced fairly steadily and closed 6¢ 
higher. Soft wheat flours were rela- 
tively stable, with family flour show- 
ing the only fluctuation, closing 2c 
higher. 

There was a moderate amount of 
trading early in the week, particu- 
larly in springs, which were moved 
in fair quantities at the low point of 
the week. Buying interest dried up 
perceptibly, however, when values 
started to mount, and at the close 
buyers and sellers were rather wide- 
ly apart. 

The movement of hard winter 
flours was generally described as ex- 
tremely casual, with only a few lots 
changing hands. At current price 
levels, it was believed that this 
dormant condition would continue to 
exist despite pointed implications by 
mill interests that inventories would 
not permit the potential user to main- 
tain the resistance much longer. 

Action in the soft wheat flour seg- 
ment of the trade was extremely 
light, and only a few hand-to-mouth 
sales were reported. 


Quotations Feb. 6: Spring short 
patents $7.07@7.17, standards $6.97G 
7.07, high gluten $7.62@7.72, first 
clears $6.62@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.81@6.91, standards $6.61@ 
6.71; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.724 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.77, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.37 @7.82; family $8.37. 

Buffalo: Sales of flour in Buffalo 
last week were fair for both spring 
and southwest patents. Bakers have 
covered their nearby requirements 
and are not interested in long-range 
commitments. They are still waiting 
for the expected February break in 
the market. 

Retail sales last week were slightly 
above normal. Shipments to the trade 
were exceptionally good. Prices were 
firm and the market was stable. 

Three of the mills here operated 
on a seven-day week basis, with the 
other three working six days or 
slightly more. However, the mill ac- 
tivity here is on a spot shipment 
basis. The mills do not have any 
heavy unfilled sales contracts for the 
long pull. 

Quotations Feb. 5: Spring family 
$8.15, high gluten $7.58@7.73, short 
$7.03 @7.18, standard $6.98 @7.08, first 
clear $6.66@6.88; hard winter short 
$6.81, standard $6.61@6.71, first clear 
$5.78@6.31; soft winter short patent 
$6.20@7.86, standard $7.16, straight 
$5.66 @6.10, first clear $4.81@4.95. 

New York: Protection against price 
advances the middle of the week 
brought scattered sales of springs. 
Both bakers and jobbers bought in 
small lots, entirely for nearby ship- 
ment, in line with an established 








NEW OFFICERS—Newly elected officers of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
are shown above as they gathered in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel lobby during 
the Jan. 24-26 convention. Left to right, seated, are D. A. Robinson, Capital 
Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, president; Dean A. Anderson, Anderson’s Baking 
Co., Warren, retiring president; William E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, 
general convention chairman. Standing are, A. S. Wambaugh, Fairview Baking 
Co., Altoona; James W. Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, vice 
president, and Ralph W. Sotzing, Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co., treasurer. 


policy which is expected to continue 
while prices prevail around current 
levels. The previous week also 
brought buying in small lots but in 
considerably larger total volume, and 
continued steady bookings have de- 
veloped a healthy atmosphere in the 
trade, with larger overall sales than 
are apparent in the day-by-day busi- 
ness. 

Large bakers took southwesterns 
for about two weeks’ to a month’s 
requirements while others were on 
price-date-of-shipment basis. Lower 
levels at the close of the week did 
not stimulate unusual interest. 

Strong advances in soft wheat 
flours have brought these grades to 
the highest levels of the season, but, 
although balances were small, even 
the large cake bakers covered for 
only short periods. 

Quotations Feb. 6: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.60@7.70, 
standard patents $6.95@7.05, clears 
$6.600 6.95; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.7006.86, standard patents 
$6.50@6.66; high ratio soft winters 
$6.35 @7.80, straights $5.50@5.70. 

Philadelphia: The volume of deal- 
ings expanded last week on the lo- 
cal market to push trade ahead of 
recent weeks, but the purchasing 
lacked follow-through after the in- 
itial placements, and mill repre- 
sentatives were of the opinion that 
the development did little to reduce 
the buying potential which has been 
building up for several months. Their 
feeling is that the principal stum- 
bling block to a real wave of heavy 
replenishment is cost-consciousness, 
and they think that a _ substantial 
downward adjustment in values 
would be required to stimulate active 
stock-piling. 

Hard winters proved the _ focal 
point of the latest expansion in ac- 
tivity, and the fact that some of 
the larger independent bakeries fig- 
ured in the transactions was seen as 
evidence that greater amounts of 
flour changed hands. It was report- 
ed, however, that their interest was 
confined to nearby coverage, with 
virtually no interest in deferred ship- 
ment. This meant, of course, that the 
buying accomplished little in the way 
of building up the amount of flour 
on mill books. 

Both large and small bakers are 
demonstrating an awareness of price, 
and some of their ideas on rate of 
payment are said to be well below 
latest postings so that a wide set- 
back might be necessary to bring all 
classes of operators off the sidelines. 
The feeling is that February is often 
a month of declining values and the 
remaining days of the month could 
possibly witness a repetition of that 
trend. This thinking is being applied 
to spring grades as well as hard win- 
ters, and these have been rather 
quiet, with takings of modest scope. 
Meanwhile, there is little urgency 
about flour purchasing because re- 
tail sales of baked goods have not 
experienced the upturn which had 
been expected. 

Quotations Feb. 6: spring high glu- 
ten $7.55@7.65, short patent $6.95@ 
7.05, standard $6.90 @ 7, first clear 


$6.75 @6.85; hard winter short patent 
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$6.70 @6.80, standard $6.60@6.70; soft 
winter western $5.45@5.70, nearby 
$5.05 @5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Spring patents had 
fairly good sale to both retail and 
wholesale bakeries last week. Prices 
advanced 10¢, and protection was 
given against this rise. Hard Kansas 
patents did not share in the sales 
and sold only in small volume as fill- 
ins 

Soft wheat pastry and cake flours 
had small sales and largely as fill-ins 
for prompt deliveries. Clears remain 
scarce with few mills accepting or- 
ders. Family flour had only average 
sale. There was a 10¢ price reduction 
on advertised brands. Directions are 
fair to good 

Interest among bakers was noted 
in blended spring and Kansas patents. 

Quotations Feb. 6: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.4146.60, 
medium patent $6.48@6.70, short pat- 
ent $6.58@6.80; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.90@7.01, medium patent $6.95 
@ 7.06, short patent $7.014 7.11, clears 
$6.387 6.96, high gluten $7.55 7.66; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$8.15, other brands $6.50@7.61; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.40@7.89 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness was again 
experienced in the flour business last 
week, with only moderate sales being 
comsummated, some of which were 
on a p.d.s. basis. The trade in general 
appeared very reluctant to purchase 
for other than 30 days to nearby 
requirements 

Most activity occurred in hard win- 
ters with a slight easing of prices. 
Northern springs on the other hand 
were somewhat stronger, and this 
acted for further curtailment towards 
purchasing 

Soft winters remained fairly steady 
in price but little interest was shown 
by the cracker and cookie bakers. 
This trade is well contracted at more 
favorable figures and shows no desire 
to cover for replacement, and as a 
result sales were confined to one to 
two carlots. Cake fleur sales were 
also inactive, with only very moder- 
ate amounts being booked for not in 
excess of 30 days. 

Shipping directions continued to 
hold up well and just about in line 
for this time of the year. Stocks on 
hand have increased considerably 
since the year-end although they are 
not heavy. In general export flour 
inquiries and sales to both European 
and Latin American countries were 
of moderate amounts. 

Quotations, Feb. 5, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.25@6.45, 
standard $6.10@6.25, first clear $54 
5.35, spring bakery short patent $6.75 
“6.95, standard $6.604 6.85, first clear 
$6.350 6.55, high gluten $7.20@7.45; 
soft wheat short patent $5.40@5.70, 
straight $5.05 5.30, first clear $4.35 
14.70, high ratio cake $5.70@6.10; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.30, pastry 
$6.45 4 6.55 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, and while production has been 
fairly satisfactory since the turn of 
the year, millers stated that there is 
no new business in view, and they are 
pessimistic about prospects for the 
next 60 to 90 days and do not know 
what will transpire after that. There 
is a trickle of Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine business, but it does not amount 
to any tonnage, and domestic business 
is very spotty and highly competitive. 
Prices were unchanged for the week. 
Family patent $7.90, bluestem $6.90, 
bakery $7.03, pastry $6.31 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
no improvement in the overall sales 
volume of the eastern Canadian in- 
dustry. And even where orders are 
being worked, prices are described as 
unsatisfactory. Some firms are yield- 
ing to the temptation to quote at 
an uneconomic level in order to ob- 
tain mill run at any cost. Their rea- 
sons for doing so are appreciated, 
but in the long run such policies have 
a bad effect on the general well 
being of the industry. 

Domestic business is still spas- 
modic, with heavy competition for 
what business there is. Quotations 
Feb. 6: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $12.00@12.30 bbl., bakers 
$9.30@10.00 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
at a low ebb, and little interest is 
being shown. French flour has eaten 
into what was left of the U.K. mar- 
ket, and few prospective buyers are 
in sight in other outlets. Quotations 
Feb. 6: Export $4.25 per 100 Ib. f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat comes off the farms 
in small amounts on an as required 
basis, but there is no life in the trade. 
Quotations Feb. 6: $1.63@1.65 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: Normal outlets across 
the Pacific, with the exception of the 
Philippine Islands, offered practical- 
ly no inducement to Canadian flour 
exporters last week. 

Word from Manila is to the effect 
that the government has now issued 
licenses covering flour imports for 
the next five months’ requirements 
up to June, and as a result importers 
are showing no inclination to place 
immediate orders. It is also indicated 
that the importing situation there is 
becoming somewhat more stable after 
considerable unrest due to rebating 
and other factors in the trade. 

Hong Kong buyers have been out 
of the market as expected due to 
their New Year celebrations, when 
no business whatever is done. Little 
interest is coming from Malaya, but 
some improvement is anticipated as 
a result of the Canadian wheat and 
flour mission which recently visited 
Singapore. 

Prospects of getting Canadian flour 
into the Indonesian market for this 
season at least are becoming steadily 
more remote. It is understood that 
Australian mills, which have enjoyed 
the bulk of the business so far due 
to their sterling offerings and quick 
deliveries, have further cemented 
their hold on the trade by cutting 
quotations, with the result that In- 
donesian buyers are very reluctant to 
look at Canadian offerings, believ- 
ing that Canadian mills will be forced 
to cut in the same fashion. 

The situation in the domestic field 
remains unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations, Feb. 5: 
first patents $12.60 in 98's cottons; 
bakers patents $11.60 in paper bags 
and $11.90 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour held very closely to the 
previous week’s volume in the seven 
days ended Feb. 4 with a total of 
128,000 bbl, of which 92,000 bbl. 
were represented by Class 2 sales. 
With domestic trade relatively un- 
changed from the week previous, 
there has been no need as yet to 
increase mill running time, and this 
is still slightly under 75% of capacity. 
Prices are steady. Quotations Feb. 6: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots 


Spring family 

Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend bulk 


Spring family 

Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend, bulk 


gy 


Family patent $ 
Pluestem 

Bakery grades 

Pastry 


*100-Ib. papers. 1100-Ib. export co 
in 100-1b. papers. **For delivery betw 


prompt delivery 


Mpls Kans. City {S8t. Loule Buffalo 
$6.38@7.¢ $ 1 : “ $ ws.is 
1 1 u a 
6.86 @ 6.98 i “ 7.58@7.73 

6@6.48 ‘ w6.85 7.03 @7.18 
6.26@¢ 8 1 46.75 6.98 7.08 
806° 6.390 ' ?w6.60 6.006 88 
a 6 i7.70 w7.70 ”. 
“ 6.007 6.05 76.30 “W681 
it , 00 5.05 “6.15 6.61@6.71 
7 a 5.10 W540 5.78651 
“ ' w6.36 “ 
i i “ 6.20@ 7.86 
“a t “ “7.16 
7 ' v5.30 6.6606.10 
l ' #56.00 4.81@4.95 
131@ 4.36 ' W498 4.98076.20 
156% #1 1 “4.23 423@ 4.46 
8.000% 8.10 ! £8.45 a 


York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 





$ 1 $ p8.37 § wh16 § « 
7.55 407.6 O207.72 7.5507.66 7.20@7.45 
6.95 @ 0 7.17 T01l¢ 7.11 6.75 @6.95 
6.90% oo Ta o7 6.90 @7.01 6.60@ 6.85 
( eos 6eu > 6580 6.96 6.366.565 
6 Tat 6810 6.91 6.586.800 
6.6008 “lw 71 641% 6.60 
t ’ ‘ 
“a 1 “a 
/ ' a 
i ' “ 
10@ 1 15560 4.98 “ 
1 ' 110@ 4.46 “ 
i ' R.72@ 8.81 “ 
Toronto **Winniper 
pring top patent $12.00@12.30 $11.60@12.20 
aker 9.3007 10.00 10.15410.60 
nter exportat w 4.26 “ 


fas Montreal-Halifax. thakery wheat flour 


am and Hritish Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton 


Chicago 
Bran $ 751.00 
Standard midds “w51.00 
Flour midds 52.500@53.50 
Red dog 53.50@ h4 


Kansas City 


Bran $45.25@45.75 

Shorts 17.00@ 47.5 

Mill run “ 
Toronto $5 


Winniper 


summarized from the market reviews, ate based on 


100-1b acks, fob at indicated pointa 
lhuffalo Philadelphia Hioston 
“ eon. 50% ‘ ‘ 760.00 ‘ w61.00 
»oh4.00 TRAIL 7 60.00 
i “ i“ 
' oo wh4oo “ 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
‘ 154.00 $55.00@566.00 ; “ 
147 56.00 1 00@57 50 “ 
7 “ul w5e.o0 
Shorts Middlings 
$57.00@59.00 $59.00 61.01 
4.00% 1 of i9.00@ 52.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the 


of Trade, in bushels (000 omitted) 
Wheat 
1954 
Baltimore 1.445 
Boston 100 
Buffalo 11,415 14 96 4 
Afloat $5 
Chicago 12,050 1O,f 
Afloat a4 
Duluth 16,801 
Enid 10,210 ‘ 
Ft. Worth 16,680 15 
Galveston 607 
Hutchinson +124 #1 
Indianapoli t.140 
Kansas (City 16,776 
Milwaukesr 2.738 
Minneapolis tr) a | 
New Orleat “79 
New York 1 y 
Afloat 17,050 
Omaha 17 3 11 
Peoria s14 
Philadelphia 1,41 
Sioux City 1,068 
St Joseph >, B66 
St. Louis 1266 
Wichita 1K,025 Wf 
Totals Ni “ ! 


ipiled bw the cretary of the Chicago Board 
ind the corresponding date of a year ago 
Corn Oates r——Rye -- Harley 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1053 
1,208 lee 4 
179 365 
4.18 1907 1.484 671 150 478 632 
OK 259 
1 92 6.01% 1,140 764 335 
10 110 
1 1 i 7¢ 9 1,14 1,33 
1f 
4 t 170 34 th 
uno 
l ’ Ys 29 
i nf oo 129 174 21 26 
4 ' 1,001 1 2,492 1,922 
97 > 404 401 644 2,972 3,346 
t i} 
61 1 1 4 
" 62 23 
104 
i ‘ " 129 
1 J , ‘ 11 
sal 1 ; “6 
199 1 ‘ " 6 4% a6 
1 
91 18 19,408 5 16 8 8,26 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quota 


Minneapolis - 
May July Mar 








Feb, 1 1h 1k5% = 
Feb 2 19% 11 
Feb 1% 11% 
Feb. 4 2261 120% 11! 
Feb 228% 14 2 
CORN — 
Chicago Chicago 
Mar May Mar Mays 
Feb. 1 161% 152% 12 1 
Feb. 2 151% 153% 122 124 
Feb. 3 152% 153% 122% 124% 
Feb. 4 153% 122! 124 
Feb. 5 164% 122% 124% 


WHEAT 


Winniper 


> a> i a eee 


iding market n cents per bushel 
FLAXSEED 


Kansas City Minneapolis 
Mi July Mar May 


‘ i i o4 19544 0% 
j aia Wat oH) 
1k% 7 90 KA 
1 O7% TRH! 446 

‘ 19% 9 $87 a5 
OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis« 
M Ju Mar Muay May July 
bus 7s 761 714 
, 76% 1 
i Th? ' 
, 12" a4 6% 2 
l ‘ % 2% 
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CHICAGO OFFICERS—New officers of the Chicago Feed Club are shown at 
the installation ceremonies at the regular meeting of the club the evening of 
Jan. 15 at the Merchants & Manufacturers Club in the Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. From left to right, they are: Fred DeGraw, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., treasurer; Earle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., retiring presi- 
dent; N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co., vice president; Eugene G. Young, 
I}linols Farm Supply Co., new president; and Roland C. Becker, Cereal By- 
Products Co., secretary. The new officers will hold their offices through 1954. 





tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.50@12.20; 
second patents $11.00@11.70, second 
patents to bakers $10.15@10.60. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand held up fair- 
ly well last week and prices main- 
tained a steady level, Interest was 
reported off early this week, but 
lighter mill production schedules in- 
dicated a tightening up of supplies, 
and sellers looked for a stable mar- 
ket. Quotations Feb. 8: Bran $484 
18.50, standard midds. $48@49, flour 
midds. $50@50.50, red dog $52. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices under- 
went a rather erratic period at Kan- 
sas City last week with a $2 ton or 
more decline, a sharp advance of 
$1.50%2 ton in a single day and then 
an easier trend again. By this week 
offerings were only fair and demand 


fair, which aecounted for a_ period 
of rather light trades. Quotations 
Feb. 8: Bran $45.25@45.75 and shorts 


$47.00 4 47.50 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Offerings 
were adequate, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Feb. 5: Bran $45.50@ 
45.75, shorts $47.50@47.75. Bran de- 
clined 75¢ ton, while shorts advanced 
25¢ ton, compared with the previous 
week, 

Salina: Demand was fair last week, 
with bran $1.00 ton higher and shorts 
$2.00 ton higher. Supplies were about 
in line with trade requirements, Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 4: 
Bran $45.50@ 46.00, gray shorts $47.00 
WAT50 

Hutchinson: Bran was off slightly 
last week, but shorts were about un- 
changed, Demand was active from 
jobbers and mixers in the nearby area 
and central states area, Carlot quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 6: 
Bran $45.25@45.75, shorts $47.25@G 
47.75 

Fort Worth: Quotations Feb. 5: 
Bran $54, gray shorts $55@56, de- 
livered Texas common points; 50¢ 
higher on bran and $2.00 up on 
shorts compared with a week previ- 
ous. Demand was not very active, 
but offerings were limited and readily 
absorbed 


Oklahoma City: Selling was dull, 
and there was a sharp decline in 
prices from the previous week. Bran 
declined $6.25 and shorts $5.25. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: Bran $45, mill- 
run $46, shorts $47. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes 

Chicago: Spotty trading activity 
was reported for millfeeds in the cen- 
tral states during the week ended 
Feb. 8, but business was dull on the 
average. Prices tilted downward. A 
smaller output was reported during 
the period, however, and this led 
some traders to believe a better mar- 
ket was in the making. Quotations 
Feb. 8: Bran $51, standard midds 
$51, flour midds. $52.50053.50, red 
dog $53.50@ 54.50. 

St. Louis: Demand was reported 
good last week. Supplies were ample. 
Quotations Feb. 5: Bran $49,754 
50.25, shorts $51.75@52.25, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: Activity in the local mill- 
feed market was decidedly on the 
quiet side last week with only a few 
sales of any consequence reported. 
Prices were $1 lower on standard 
bran and middlings, but the new lev- 
els did not appear to stimulate any 
real buying interest even for small 
quantities. Despite the apparent 
weakness in the market, there was 
not too burdensome a supply. Quo- 
tations Feb. 6: Standard bran $61.00, 
midds. $60.00. 

Buffalo: Sales slowed down some- 
what, and prices dipped last week 
by 50¢ to $1 a ton. The trade had 
ample inventories for mixing needs 
Quotations Feb. 5: Bran $53.50@ 
53.75, standard midds. $53.75@54, 
flour midds. $58@58.50, red dog $58 


Pittsburgh: Bran continued to sell 
well last week, but other millfeed 
sales were dull. Prices remained about 
the same as in the previous week 
Supplies remained plentiful and im- 
mediate deliveries possible, which al- 
lowed wholesale buyers to continue 
caution in buying. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Feb. 6: Bran $58.20 
@58.30, standard midds. $56.30@ 
59.20, flour midds. $61.20@61.70, red 
dog $62.20@ 62.70. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed quotations 
gave ground on the local market last 
week in the wake of a further de- 
cline in demand. Dealers reported 
that supplies are plentiful and at- 


tribute the smaller call to a cutback 
in requirements, as reflected in the 
broiler production cutbacks on the 
Eastern Shore. The Feb. 6 quotation 
on bran and standard midds. was re- 
duced $2.50 from the previous week 
to $60, while a $2 reduction in red 
dog left it at $64. 


New Orleans: The demand for mill- 
feed was slightly better last week, 
with bran and shorts slightly higher 
in price towards the weekend after 
a rather erratic trend in the early 
part of the week. Jobbers and mixers 
showed more interest, but sales of 
bran from the Argentine showed 
most activity. This commodity is ad- 
vantageous to mixers with ability to 


take delivery ex dock. Quotations 
Feb. 5: Bran $55@56, shorts $574 
57.50, Argentine bran $450 45.50 ex 


dock, New Orleans. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
strong last week, with nearby sup- 
plies hard to locate. In spite of fairly 
heavy production, demand is running 
even with, or a little ahead of, pro- 
duction, and several sellers have 
nothing to offer for any position. On 
the other hand, the California market 
is depressed, and mills must rely on 
local demand to take care of their 
output. The market is in position 
where it could move either way sev- 
eral dollars a ton, and spot trading 
is very limited. Market strong at 
$52 delivered common transit points. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary last week, with demand 
weakening somewhat and prices ex- 
pected to be off $1 or so unless trade 
is stimulated. Plants are working to 
capacity six days a week and are 
sold into March. Quotations Feb. 5: 
Red bran and millrun $49.00, midds. 
$54.00. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $56.00, midds. $61.00. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $56.50, 


midds. $61.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: The demand is 


fairly strong, but supplies are not 
plentiful due to low milling operation. 
Quotations Feb. 6: Bran $56@59, 
shorts $57@59, midds. $59@61, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Prices held unchanged 
last week following the recent sharp 
advances resulting from limited mill- 
ing operations here and on the prai- 
ries and the heavy eastern seaboard 
demand. Supplies here are reported 
fair with no export possible at cur- 
rent levels. Cash car quotations Feb. 
5: Bran $53@55, shorts $53@55, 
midds. $55. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 
continues strong, with practically all 
available supplies moving into eastern 
Canada. There is no accumulation of 
supplies. Mill running time continued 
on much the same basis as the previ- 
ous week. Prices are steady. Quota- 
tions Feb. 6: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills 
$45 @50, shorts $46@51, midds. $49@ 
52. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices were off 5¢ 
sack, with interest remaining light. 
Quotations Feb. 5: Pure white rye 
$4.31@4.36, medium rye $4.11@4.16, 
dark rye $3.56@3.61. 

Chicago: Rye flour business re- 
mained dull in the central states ¢ur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 5. Prices 
declined during the period, and this 
only encouraged prospective buyers 
to hold off longer, hoping for lower 
prices. Quotations Feb. 5: White 
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$4.39 04.67, medium $4.1974 4.47, dark 
$3.64 @3.92. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were fairly good. Quotations 
Feb. 5: Pure white $4.98, medium 
$4.78, dark $4.23, rye meal $4.48. 


Buffalo: There was no interest in 
rye sales here last week. Quotations 
Feb. 5: White rye $4.98@5.20, medium 
rye $4.787 5.00, dark rye $4.23@4.45. 


New York: Small, scattered busi- 
ness was done in rye flour early last 
week. Quotations Feb. 6: Pure white 
patents $5.05@ 5.15. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour business re- 
mained dead. Bakers needing rye 
shortly resisted buying at the present 
high prices, comparing the prices now 
asked for rye with levels for the 
same grades being taken now out of 
commitments made some time ago 
Directions continued good. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Feb. 6: Pure 
white rye No. 1 $4.8544.98, medium 
$4.55 4.78, dark $4.10@4.46, blended 
$6.39@6.51, rye meal $4.21@4.48. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
levelled off last week after a series 
of upturns. But bakers who had been 
waiting for a reversal of that trend 
were not encouraged by the develop- 
ment, at least not to the degree that 
they sought additional coverage. Most 
of the dealings, it was reported, in- 
volved small amounts for nearby de- 
livery. The Feb. 6 quotation on rye 
white of $5.10@5.20 was unchanged 
from the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The situation is 
described as fairly satisfactory, but 
there is strong competition among 
the restricted number of sellers in 
the field. Quotations Feb. 6: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.00, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 


Winnipeg: Export business in rolled 
oats and oatmeal is negligible, and 
with a return of mild weather over 
the prairies, domestic trade has slack- 
ened off slightly. Mill running time 
is still well below capacity. Prices are 
steady. Quotations Feb. 6: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 @ 4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks $5.60@5.85. All prices cash car- 
lots. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CCC PURCHASES GRAIN 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced the awarding of contracts 
for the purchase of 939 grain venti- 
lating assemblies in accordance with 
a purchase offer of Jan. 12. The as- 
semblies will be used for aerating and 
ventilating grain in Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned large, flat storage struc- 
tures (approximately 40 by 100 ft. in 
size) in Nebraska. 

The Steel Company of Ohio, Colum- 
bus 15, was awarded a contract to 
supply 626 assemblies at $150.72 each, 
f.o.b. Columbus. The Columbian Steel 
Tank Co., Kansas City, is to provide 
313 assemblies at $159.96 each, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

Awards were made on basis of f.0.b. 
price plus freight cost to Nebraska 
destination. On this basis the two 
bids were approximately equal. Each 
assembly will consist of a transforma- 
tion section (to make through-the- 


wall connection of duct with fan and 
motor assembly outside the building) 
and enough duct sections to make a 
duct approximately 90 ft. long when 
assembled. Duct sections are to be 
covered with No. 10 expanded metal 
and 14 by 18 galvanized fly screen. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Dallas Feb. 2, where he spoke before 
a session of the home economics sec- 
tion of the Southern Agriculture 
Workers Assn. On Feb. 4 he appeared 
on a panel before a meeting of the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, in Wichita 


James L. Rankin, vice president, 
grocery products division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was a visitor in the Mill- 
National Federation and Wheat 
Flour 


ers 
Institute offices Feb. 5 
@ 

Gwen Lam, editorial director, 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, is in 
Texas to confer with Dr. Willa 
Vaughn Tinsley, head, department of 
home economics, Texas Technological 
concerning the summer 
workshop, ‘Methods of Nutrition 
Education.” The field staff members 
of Wheat Flour Institute will attend 
the workshop 


College, 


@ 

David Coleman, president, David 
Coleman, Inc., New York, is enjoy- 
ing a vacation in Palm Beach, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Coleman. 

eS 

Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik 

Co., Inec., New York, will leave for 


Sebring, Fla., with Mrs. Strisik, Feb. 
11 to enjoy a few weeks in the South. 
e 

George L. Faber, Chicago manag- 
er, King Midas Flour Mills, has been 
asked to stand for election to the 
board of directors of the national 
Alumni Association of the University 
of Minnesota. Mr. Faber will be a 
candidate in the elections, which are 
held in May. He is president of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Alumni 
Assn. 


Roberto Schwartz, flour broker in 
San Salvador, was a visitor in the 
New York overseas offices of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, en route 
to France with Mrs. Schwartz. 


e 
John Linden, Inland Mills, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa, was in New York 
Feb. 3 during a tour of eastern mar- 
kets, making his headquarters with 
Francis M. Franco, the mill’s New 
York representative. 
e 
B. H. Pepper, sales director, Valier 
and Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 


is making a business tour of the 
Southeast territory 
@ 

Herbert A. Harms, general man- 


ager, Barton County Flour Mills Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, was a business 
visitor in Kansas City last week. 


Among southwestern millers who 
attended the Tyi-State Bakers Assn. 
convention in New Orleans last week 
were Ben S. Hargis, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City; 
H. B. Lilly, Gooch Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, and W. C. Bowman, 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo 

a 


Among those attending a food in- 
dustries conference called by the 
business and defense services admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, were Lewis G. Graeves, 


Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington; Austin S. Igleheart, General 
Foods Corp., New York, and G. 8S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 


Ellis English, president, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


visited the southwestern properties 
of the company last week. 
& 
Zene Havstad, divisional sales 


manager, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, spent about 10 days in 
the New York market recently. 
e 
Ralph Herman, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was in New York for 
several days during which time he 
was the featured speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., Feb. 1. 
« 
George F. Fijux has been elected 
vice president of the Barr Shipping 


Co., Inc., New York. He had been 
manager of the company’s import 
department. 

a 


John A, Tatam, vice president, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and his family left Feb. 5 to spend 
three weeks at Sun Valley, Idaho. 
With Mr. and Mrs. Tatam are their 
four daughters. 

i} 


Bernard Arnegard, general super- 
intendent in charge of construction 
for Peavey Elevators, Minneapolis, 
has retired after 27 years with the 
company. Mr. Arnegard, who is 67, 
has been succeeded by Nels W. 
Thornberg, who has been an assistant 
since November, 1951. 

te 

Robert C. Woodworth, vice presi- 
dent, Cargill, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Club. 
Named secretary at the recent elec- 
tion meeting was Judson Bemis, vice 
president, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


a 
E. P. Mitchell, president, E. P. 
Mitchell Co., flour broker, Kansas 
City, who has been in St. Luke's 


Hospital in Kansas City for several 
weeks following a stroke, was taken 
to his home last week. Mr. Mitchell's 
condition remains unchanged. 





GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FRED J. FABER HEADS 
PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 


PHILADELPHIA—-Fred J. Faber, 
of Woolman & Co., was named presi- 
dent of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia for the year 1954, which 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 
organization. 

Mr. Faber, a veteran of nearly 40 
years in the feed business here, was 
elected to succeed Raymond J. Barnes, 
Tidewater Grain Co., who. served 
eight consecutive one-year terms in 
the presidency. 

At the annual election and luncheon 
in the Bourse Building, Charles I. 
Rini, Parker Commission Co., and the 
man with the longest service (21 
years) on the board of directors, was 
named vice president. George H. 
Blankley, Jr., Tidewater Grain Co., 
was chosen treasurer. 

A. B. Dickerson, John H. Frazier, 
Jr.. Samuel McCleary, William H. 
Oldach, T. Grady Upton and W. H. 





Dunwoody Zook were elected to two- 
year terms as directors 

In his report to the membership, 
Mr. Barnes related that the Com- 
mercial Exchange was organized or- 
iginally on Jan. 4, 1854, under the 
name and title of “The Corn Ex- 
change Association of Philadelphia” 
and was incorporated as such in the 
year 1863 by 


members who were 

largely merchants engaged in the 
grain, flour and feed trades. 

Three members of The Corn Ex- 


change Association, Mr. Barnes said, 
were the original and organizing di- 
rectors of the Corn Exchange Bank 
in the year 1858. Later they were ac- 
tive participants in the founding, 
financing and equipping of the 118th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, better 
known as the Corn Exchange Regi- 
ment, which fought 39 battles 
throughout the Civil War and estab- 
lished a very enviable record. 

Mr. Barnes said that grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing 1953 totaled 21,519,030 bu., com- 
pared with 26,944,665 bu. for the year 
1952. “This decline,” he said, “is 
largely due to increased production in 
Europe and to a smaller export de- 
mand from consuming nations gen- 
erally.” 

Commenting that it is difficult to 
predict the volume of grain exports 
for as much as one year ahead, Mr. 
Barnes said, ‘We can maintain some 
optimism with regard to export move- 
ment through the port for the reason 
that this country has such vast sur- 
pluses, which undoubtedly will event- 
ually be exported. 

“If we had short crops during the 
past few years we could under those 
circumstances most correctly fore- 
cast that our exports would be at a 
very low level. 

“We hope,” he said, “that during 
the year 1954 a realistic farm pro- 
gram will be developed by the Con- 
gress and the administration, which 


will result in relieving in some 
measure the American taxpayer of 
the terrific expense and economic 


burden of the vast supplies which will 
no doubt continue to increase under 
the present price support program.” 
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DEATHS 


Byron Schwartz, 80, manager of 
the Snider Milling Co., Ltd., St. Ja- 
cobs, Ont., died Feb. 3. He had been 
actively engaged in the flour business 
for more than 65 years. His 80th 
birthday coincided with the 1953 an- 
nual meeting of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. and the anniversary 
was marked by his fellow millers 
with the presentation of a large birth- 
day cake. 





Woodson K. Woods, Jr., former St. 
Louis branch manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., died Feb. 4 at Naples, Fla., 
where he was on vacation with his 
family. He was 49. For 14 years prior 
to 1941 Mr. Woods was with the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. From 1946 to 1951 
he was with Chase, retiring in the 
latter year because of ill health, Sur- 
viving are his widow and two sons. 


William H. Ahlgrim, 75, retired 
traffic manager for the Sperry Flour 
Mills at Portland, Ore., died at his 
home in Portland Jan, 31. Mr. Ahl- 
grim had been with the Sperry organ- 
ization for 30 years prior to his re- 
tirement a few years ago. 


Omar Holliday, 89, manager of the 
St. Louis office of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills for 40 years prior to his 
retirement, died Feb. 5. Details will 
be found on page 11. 


————SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIF E~—- 


CINCINNATI FEED MEN 
HEAR BRITISH CONSUL 


CINCINNATI— About 40 members 
and guests of the Cincinnati Feed 
Club enjoyed an entertaining talk by 
W. F. M. Davies, local British vice 
consul at a monthly dinner meet- 
ing Feb. 1 at the Cincinnati Club. Mr. 
Davies described many of his duties 
and unusual experiences. President 
Frederic Emmert announced a new 
member, David Youmans, Feed Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Marysville, Ohio. 





USDA Announces Sales Policy 
on 1948-49 Corn in CCC Bins 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Feb. 
2 that 1948 and 1949-crop corn owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. is 
available for sale at the market price 
but not less than the current support 
price for the county in which the 
corn is stored. 

The CCC owns approximately 160 
million bushels of 1948-crop corn and 
about 25 million bushels of the 1949 
crop. The USDA said that most of 
this corn will still grade No. 3 or bet- 
ter, but is “no longer considered good 
storable corn.” 

Storable corn from later crop years 
is not eligible for sale under the pro- 
gram, but off-grade corn of any crop 
year may be sold at not less than the 
county loan rate. The price of stor- 
able corn is not less than 105% of the 
current support level, plus carrying 
charges. 

Sales of corn under this announce- 
ment will be made by Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation county 
committees under instruction and 
supervision by their state committee. 
The committee will determine which 
counties may restrict sales of corn 
for use only within the county and 
which counties may make sales for 
movement outside the county. This 
corn may be purchased by anyone and 


used for any purpose. 

All 1948 and 1949 corn is being of- 
fered for sale at the established sell- 
ing price without regard to grade or 
quality, and non-storable corn of the 
1950, 1951 and 1952 crops will not be 
sold locally at a lower price. Where 
practicable, the county committee will 
make sales only of lots consisting of 
200 or more bushels. Sales of all the 
corn in a CCC bin may be encouraged 
where supplies are ample. 

The maximum quantity to be sold 
to any one purchaser may be limited 
by the state and county committees. 
In limiting sales, the committees will 
take into consideration the current 
local needs for corn, the quantity 
available for sale at the storage sites 
and ability to obtain corn from other 
sources. 

The sales price will be the higher 
of the local cash market price on date 
of sale or the current county loan 
rate for No. 3 corn for the county in 
which the corn is stored. If the local 
cash market appears to be out of line 
with the terminal cash market, the 
county committee will request the 
state committee to obtain a selling 
price from the CSS Commodity Office. 
All expense for supervision and re- 
moval of corn from bins will be for 
the account of the buyer. 
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GRAIN MEN GATHER—The industry personalities shown above were among 
the 800 grain men gathered at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, recently for 
the annual meeting of the Northwest Country Elevator Assn. Top illustration, 
left to right, are: Clifford Anderson, secretary of S.D. Farmers Elevator 
Asen.; Willlam Anderson, assistant manager, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Minneapolis; C. H. Conway, N.D. Farmers Elevator Assn., and Frank 
Higgins, Frank Higgins Co., Minneapolis. Center: Clarence W. Shelly, chief 
of the state weighing and inspection division; Karl Lieme, Bingham Lake, 
Minn., and Loren Moore, Southern Managers Assn. Bottom: H. I. McMillan, 
Osborne-MecMillan Elevator Co.; William F. Brooks, National Grain Trade 
Council, Washington; Allan Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Robert Woodworth, 
Cargill, Inc., and Daniel T. McLaughlin, Burdick Grain Co., Minneapolis. 





Commission Men Offer Regional 
Plans for Handling CCC Grain 


ST. LOUIS--Three regional plans 
for handling of government-owned 
grain from country elevators to ter- 
minal markets have been presented to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
by the Federation of Cash Grain 
Commission Merchants Associations. 

The plans were outlined for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. officials at meet- 
ings held recently at Minneapolis, 
Chicago and Kansas City. Two offi- 
cials from Washington joined regional 
officials in the conferences with com- 
mission men. CCC officials made no 
commitments, the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. reports, but will schedule 
regional meetings between trade and 
government representatives to refine 
the proposals made by the trade. 

Commission men emphasized that 
in no sense do they seek to invade the 
field of other segments of the grain 
trade. It was pointed out that various 
amendments probably will be made 
later. However, it was agreed that 
the plans as presented to CCC would 
be circulated in the trade by 
G&FDNA, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH 

1. CCC will forward loading orders 
to the terminal representatives of the 
country elevator’s choice. 

2. The terminal representative 
(commission firm) will be responsible 
for mailing these instructions to the 


country shipper and for policing the 
shipments. The requirements of the 
CCC must be observed and complied 
with. 

3. The country elevator will ship 
the grain on straight lading to CCC, 
care of the terminal representative, 
and send the original and copy of the 
lading to the terminal representative. 

4. The terminal representative will 
receive the sample and will have the 
manifest from the railroad presented 
to him. 

5. When grades acceptable to the 
terminal representative and the ship- 
per have been established, the car 
will be ordered to the terminal chosen 
by CCC by the terminal representa- 
tive on special disposition order 
okayed by CCC representatives. A 
copy of disposition, showing grades 
will be sent to the country at once. 

6. Railroads will present expense 
bills to the terminal representative 
who will audit same and pay by a 
draft on CCC through the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Original lading will be 
attached to each expense bill for CCC 
convenience. 

7. The terminal representative will 
obtain terminal warehouse receipts 
for the grain put in store on these 
loading orders. 

8. A CCC special pricing commit- 
tee and a committee from the grain 
exchange will each day establish a 


closing price schedule for use in sub- 
sequent settlements. 

9. An arbitration committee should 
be established to which disputes as 
to values could be referred for set- 
tlement 

10. The terminal representative 
will accumulate the grade factors on 
all the cars for each loading order. 
He will confer with the special com- 
mittee of CCC representatives to es- 
tablish the premiums and discounts 
for grade differences and the price for 
any over-fill or under-fill. There will 
at the same time be established by the 
terminal representative and the CCC 
committee the price or value of the 
trust (storage tickets) represented 
by the loading order. These estab- 
lished values will be made in tripli- 
cate and acknowledged by both par- 
CCC representatives will retain 
copy; the terminal representa- 
tives will retain two. 

11. The terminal representative's 
office will prepare an invoice for all 
of the charges, together with adjust- 
ments for grade differences, over-fill 
and under-fill. There will be attached 
to this invoice the terminal ware- 
house receipts. A draft will be drawn 
on CCC through the Federal Reserve 
sank for any balance due from CCC, 
or if a balance is due CCC, a check 
will be attached to the papers. 

Notes: The intent and purpose of 
this procedure is to relieve CCC of 
any problem in the physical handling 
of the grain from the country point 
to the terminal market. It is intend- 
ed that CCC would receive evidence 
of the movement by original straight 
lading and audited freight bill. CCC 
would receive a final accounting in 
one package for each loading order. 
Our proposal is that by drawing 
through the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the program would be completed with 


ties 


one 


dispatch and would permit CCC, 
through its auditing facilities, to 
spread out the work as it saw fit 


without delaying the accounting to 
the country. We recognize that CCC 
might have need for some guaran- 
tees, and, should that be necessary, 
such arrangements can be made to 
adequately protect CCC, the country, 
and ourselves. 

CHICAGO 

1. CCC will forward loading orders 
to the terminal representative in ac- 
cordance with local arrangements. 

2. The terminal representative will 
be responsible for mailing these in- 
structions to the country shipper and 
for policing the shipments. 

3. The country elevator will ship 
the grain on straight bill of lading 
to CCC, care of the terminal repre- 
sentative and send the original and 
copy of the lading to the terminal 
representative. 

4. The terminal representative will 
receive the sample and will have the 
manifest from the railroad presented 
to him on the grain arriving at Chica- 
go terminal. On the grain arriving at 
other than Chicago terminal, the ter- 
minal representative will make nec- 
essary arrangements to perform serv- 
ices necessary for the best interest of 
country elevator and CCC. 

5. When grades acceptable to the 
terminal representative and the ship- 
per have been established the car 
will be ordered to the destination 
chosen by CCC by the terminal rep- 
resentative or will be sold in accord- 
ance with CCC instructions. Proper 
notification will be given to country 
shippers at once. 

6. In fulfillment of loading orders, 
the terminal representative will ob- 
tain terminal warehouse receipts for 
the grain put in store and furnish ac- 
count sale for the grain sold out. 

7. Terminal represenative will ar- 
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range to audit and pay railroad ex- 
pense bills. On cars sold these charges 
will be deducted from proceeds on ac- 
count sales rendered. On grain placed 
in storage terminal representative 
will render invoice to CCC for his 
fee with weight and inspection cer- 
tificates, warehouse receipts and paid 
railroad expense bills attached. CCC 
will pay terminal representative on 
day following receipt of invoice. 

8. A special pricing committee com- 
prised of representatives of CCC and 
the terminal representative will each 
day establish a closing price schedule 


for use in subsequent settlements 
The committee can also serve as an 
arbitration committee to which dis- 


putes as to value could be referred for 
settlement. 

Conclusion: The objective of the 
grain support program will be most 
expeditiously and economically 
reached by the utmost use of present- 
ly established and privately operated 
facilities and personnel necessitating 
only a minimum of interference with 
the sound system of merchandising 
and storing established by private en- 
terprise. The fewer duties delegated 
to the government in the execution 
of the support program, the more ef- 
fective will be its participation; the 
greater duties delegated to private 
enterprise, the better protection for 
the producer and our national econo- 
my. 

Specific mechanics and details, pe- 
culiar to certain areas and circum- 
stances, can be resolved by local 
trade and government representatives 
with the sanction of appropriate gov- 
ernment authority 
KANSAS CITY 

1. Establish a permanent joint com- 
mittee in Kansas City of one or more 
representatives of Commodity Credit 
Corp. and one or more representa- 
tives of commission men to coordi- 
nate the flow of CCC grain to termin- 
als by harmonizing the movement 
with open market grain in order to 
prevent congestion, box car short- 
ages and to assure proper destination 
for such grain not earmarked for 
specific storage and which may be for 
sale or switching for more appropri- 
ate grade or position, and thus as- 
sure maximum values for CCC. 

2. When CCC desires to move spe- 
cific grain from gathering points, 
the CCC representative would deliver 
to commission men’s representative 
applicable warehouse receipts, togeth- 
er with numbered loading orders, in 
triplicate, designating the desired des- 
tination. Upon delivery of warehouse 
receipts commission men sign duly 
executed trust receipt (substantiated 
by performance bond if desired) and 
such trust receipt to be retained by 
CCC in lieu of warehouse receipt un- 
til redeemed by destination ware- 
house receipt or cash proceeds, or 
proof of failure to deliver against 
loading order. 

3. Commission men, under a sys- 
tem of distribution to be developed 
by them, would then allocate these 
orders to their member firms for 
transmittal to the country loading 
elevator. Each loading order to be 
assigned to one commission firm 
Loading orders to bea issued by CCC 
not in excess of an agreed maximum 
number of bushels (25,000 bu. i.e.) 

4. Commission firm receiving each 
allocation will then make and retain 
a record of dates, bushels and grades 
of each warehouse receipt for later 
calculation of charges. 

5. Commission firm will then trans- 
mit warehouse receipts with loading 
orders, to country elevator. 

6. Country loader will then bill 
grain to designated commission firm, 
returning copy of loading order with 
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final bill of lading. If a number of 
cars are to be shipped on a particular 
loading order then shipper is to give 
loading order number with all bills of 
lading and return copy of loading 
order with last bill of lading as evi- 
dence of completion and which will be 
car for which unloading date will 
establish basis of over or under fill. 

7. If CCC instructions have des- 
tined cars to inspection or hold point 
other than Kansas City, arrangement 
will be made for commission men to 
secure grades, advise CCC and se- 
cure forwarding instructions. The 
commission firm receiving original 
allocation of that particular ship- 
ment to divert such cars and con- 
tinue service until assignment com- 
pleted. 

8. Commission men will follow in- 
structions of CCC and do one of the 
following: (a) Order to specified stor- 
age and obtain warehouse receipt. 
Warehouse receipts would be deliv- 
ered to CCC with loading order copy 
attached, plus invoice for country ele- 
vator charges and commission man’s 
service fee. (b) Sell competitively 
and remit proceeds to CCC, with copy 
of loading order. Regular selling com- 
mission, plus country elevator charges 
to be deducted. (c) Switch for more 
favorable grade or position, bargain- 
ing competitively for most advan- 
tageous trade. Difference in value 
between switched grain to be paid to 
CCC if a credit, or collected from 
CCC, if a debit. Country elevator 
charges, plus commission, to be 
charged CCC, and invoice to accom- 
pany warehouse receipt along with 
copy of loading order. Surrender of 
terminal warehouse receipt or cash 
proceeds would satisfy trust receipt 
held by CCC, and it then would be 
cancelled. 

9. In all instances commission men 
remit country elevator for his charg- 
es promptly upon payment by CCC, 
and adjust market difference for the 
grade specified on the loading order 
and actual grade of each car. Basis 
for settlement of overage or underfill 
of each loading order to be market 
on date following unloading of last 
car. If earlier shipments on a load- 
ing order were diverted to distant 
destinations and unloaded subsequent 
to unloading of last shipped car, still 
the last shipped car to govern the 
establishment of over or under fill. If 
CCC has any contract with any coun- 
try warehouseman for other than 
market difference to govern grade or 
quantity variations then loading or- 
der to so specify and such will be 
used by commission firm in calcula- 
tions. However, if market differences 
are to govern, the Kansas City Board 
of Trade provides factual and nominal 
daily records as a basis upon which 
such adjustments are continuously 
and customarily made and agreement 
on such grade and quantity differ- 
ences can be established daily through 
the joint committee operation. When 
CCC, as the principal, is satisfied with 
such differentials then an official rec- 
ord of such daily price and quantity 
differences can be initialed by a com- 
mission man representative and a 
CCC representative on the joint com- 
mittee, and a copy to be retained by 
each as a basis to justify GAO audits. 

10. To reconcile with General Ac- 
counting Office, the CCC would end 
up with cash proceeds or terminal 
warehouse receipts against each load- 
ing order. If volume were substantial 
going into storage commission men 
might bulk returns and make con- 
solidated settlements to further sim- 
plify CCC record keeping. All records 
to conform to GAO requirements and 
commission firms to be available to 
GAO for audit at all times of such 


of their records that pertain to CCC 
business. 

11. Inasmuch as CCC has no obliga- 
tion under the price support law to 
maintain identity of grain, this would 
eliminate a multitude of detail and 
administrative expense, while. still 
giving the same bushel ownership 
and control. 

12. If commission men developed a 
situation where grain ordered out of 
country storage could be disposed of 
to better advantage for CCC by lo- 
cal sales, or to other interior points, 
and replace by a corresponding pur- 
chase for the account of CCC of 
other grein already in terminal stor- 
age, without the actual physical 
movement of the country grain to ter- 
minal, then it would be the obliga- 
tion of the commission firm to so no- 
tify CCC and obtain authority to exe- 
cute such a switch. In all ways each 
commission firm would have the ob- 
ligation to attain maximum perform- 
ance in service and on sales to secure 
maximum competitive price for ac- 
count of CCC. 

Comments: (a) To the fullest ex- 
tent possible, it would be the en- 
deavor to adopt regular trade ways 
and means of performance, in pref- 
erence to present USDA system, inas- 
much as years of experience have 
evolved regular trade ways of per- 
formance as being most economical 
and practical. 

(b) Following trade 
making settlements for warehouse 
receipt charges at the time each 
warehouse receipt is transferred or 
cancelled, this would also eliminate 
long delays and costly calculations in 
making delayed station settlements 
with country elevators, and remove 
one source of continuous criticism. 

(c) CCC would be relieved of all 
record-keeping and calculation from 
time of tabulation of warehouse re- 
ceipts coming into the ownership at 
the country, or sub-terminal take- 
over, until the time of terminal dis- 
position when commission firms 
would tender for substitution either 
terminals warehouse receipts or cash 
proceeds. 

(d) On grain sold out for CCC ac- 
count the prevailing commission 
charge would apply. On grain placed 
in terminal storage an appropriate 
service charge to be negotiated based 
upon CCC and GAO requirements in 
the way of record detail. Years of 
competitive marketing experience has 
evolved well-defined fees, commis- 
sions and charges for various services 
and performances, and it would seem 
quite evident that such charges would 
be much less than present costs that 
could be eliminated in grain branch 
personne! and expense. 

It is recommended that in Kansas 
City, and the other markets working 
through the K. C. office of CCC, 
that CCC allocations be confined en- 
tirely to an approved list of firms 
submitted to CCC by the Commission 
Men's Assn., and that only such quan- 
tity distribution to such listed firms 
be made as shall be designated on the 
list. 

While the Federation of Cash Grain 
Commission Merchants is naturally 
interested in the welfare of the 12 
primary markets who are numbered 
among its members, yet it is recog- 
nized that certain nonmember mar- 
kets are entitled to recognition. In 
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Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











CARGILL = 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 











SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING BAG & COTTON MILLS 
PTL Atlente Minneopolis 

MILLING ow Cte New York City 

TTT TAL a 

— © teste Winter Haven, Fle. 
mage Sen Froncise> 
Kenses City, Kons Phoenix 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : &: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Fiour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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order to coordinate and harmonize 
over-all service action and in order to 
prevent irresponsible demands for 
participation we would willingly take 
into our federation such additional 
markets as we deem would comply 
with facilities and personne) to justify 
membership, and an ideal situation 
would be that CCC would confine its 
allocations only to such markets that 
presently are members of the federa- 
tion, or which the federation will ac- 
cept as eligible for membership. If 
that is not practical then we “recom- 
mend and urge that such allocations 
be given only to such markets and 
such member firms as have duly or- 
ganized exchanges and facilities for 
competitive selling, for recording and 
reporting daily sales, and which 
strictly police the financial status and 
the business conduct of its members.” 
Any market that removes any firm 
from its allocation list would do so 
only for just cause and good reasons, 
and CCC should respect such removal 
by denying such firms further par- 
ticipation in its allocations. 

With such a definition of eligibility 
agreed upon, then the eligible mar- 
kets would be competitively inspired 
to merit maximum allocations by 
CCC to the markets that thus demon- 
strate facilities, personnel, breadth 
and flexibility. Any market individu- 
ally would thus competitively solicit 
CCC allocations, but CCC would re- 
serve the privilege of determining 
quantities allocated to each market. 
However, CCC would be relieved of 
intra-market distribution of alloca- 
tions to that particular market by 
confining such allocations to the sub- 
mitted list. 

With the establishment of market 
eligibility it would then be very easy 
for all such eligible markets, follow- 
ine present trade practices and cus- 
toms, to terminate shipments for sale 
or storage at interior points, nearby 
or distant, from its location. Such 
destinations could be either inter- 
mediate to the market, diversions 
away from the market from hold 
points, or inspections points (such as 
to the Gulf) or to destinations beyond 
the markets. 
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J. F. BOHREN INSTALLED 
BY MILWAUKEE BAKERS 


MILWAUKEE — John F. Bohren, 
Bohren's Home Bakery, was installed 
as president of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn, at the January meet- 
ing. Other officers who took office at 
that time were Matt Gross, Jr., Gross 
Bakery, vice president, to succeed 
Nicholas J, Schmidt, who is now re- 
tired from active retail business; 
Lorenz Ripple, Ripple’s Bakery, finan- 
cial secretary, sueceeding Stanley 
Hauski; Herman Krueger, Krueger's 
Bakery, treasurer, who succeeds Mr. 
Gross. Mr. Hauski and Mr. Ripple 
were elected to represent the Milwau- 
kee association on the board of gov- 
ernors of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Ine 

During the brief business session 
following installation of officers, Einar 
Damholt, Lincoln Bakery, Racine, and 
state chairman of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America’s membership 
drive, addressed the association, ex- 
plaining the ARBA activities and 
benefits to retail bakers. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
‘ is the rye flour output report 
ed t The Northwestern Miller by prin 


cipal mille at Chieago, Minneapolis and 
outside potnte In the Northwest, in sacks, 
ind comparative figures for the previous 
weet 
Jan < Jan eb 
16 2 go 6 
ive nille 21,508 21346 22,611 °24,702 


*rour mills or tess. tRevised from pre 
vious week 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Feb. Feb. 

’ 8, 

1953-54 1954 1954 
h Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Am, Cyanamid 





A-D-M Co, 

Borden . i) 
Cont. Baking C 0. 227 
Pid. $5.50 ‘ 97 

Corn Prod, Ref. Co. 78 67% W% 74 
Vid, $7 177% 1l6l 177% 
Cream of Wheat - 21% 2554 21% 2% 
Dow Chemical 413% 334% 34% 35 
rtd. BAA , . 102% 84% 102 102% 
fien, Baking Co. 4% 10% 10% 104% 
Gen, Foods Corp, . 0% M% 58% 57% 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 64% 52 62% 61% 
Pid. 3%% 12: 


rtd. 7 
Vroc. & Gamble. 
Quaker Oats Co.. 

, FF eer 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Sterling Drug .. 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine. 
United Biscuit 

of America 
Victor Ch. Wks. 
Ward Baking Co.. 


Stocks not traded: 









Bid 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 91% 
American Cyanamid, 126 
Baking Co., $8 FP 147 
jen. Foods Corp., $3.50 91% 
General Mills, Ine., 3 127 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd., , 100'%, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. . 86% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 84 Pfd, 102 
Kalston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 95 
Mt. Regis Paper, $1.40 Pid. 64%, 
Std. Brands, Inec., $4.50 Pfd. BOY, 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. oy, 
Lnited Biscuit of 





merica, $4.50 Pid. 105 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pid. 905% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 





Feb. . Veb. 
’ 8, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% bY, 3% 


Gr, A&P Tea Co... 173 144% 169 168% 
Hathaway Bak., 


ine., “A” ._ Re 8 &% 9 
Horn 2 Hardart 

Corp. of N, Y... 23% 17% Is 18% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants .... 10 “~K 9% %, 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Gr. A&P Tea Co., 85 Pd. 135% 136 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd. 101% 103 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd. 134 137 
Omar, Inc, ... 16% 17 
Wagner Baking Co. 1% 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 10a, 112 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan. 





22, 28, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Hread 350 2.90 2.95 2.95 
Ptd. BY | 46 1% 47 
Can. Bakeries . iu il iz%y 11% 
Can. Food Prod, A lo 5 6 5% 
rtd. . is 58 62 
Catelli Food, A 19 18 3% 14 
Consol, Bakeries 9%, 7 i% 7 
Vederal Grain ; 2% #1 19% 19! 
ra, 27 r+ 26 26 
General Bakeries 600 4.90 5% DK 
Inter, Mig., Pfd.* . 87 7” 97 01%, 
Lake of the Woods 354, 8 20% 2 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 
rid. oz 
Mid Paeitie Grain 15 
Ogilvie Flour 33 
rd. 4 160 
Toronto Elevs. 14% 
United Grain, A. 18 
Gieorge Weston 35% 2% BW 35% 
Pid, 4%% - v8, 91% 06 6 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Can. Food Prod. 3.55 3.90 
Catelli Food, B ‘ 19% 
Inter-City Baking 13 20 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 

MeCabe Grain, A : 12% 12% 
St. Lawrence FL, Pfd. 120 
Standard KBranids* 20%, 2% 


*U.S. funds. 
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PRODUCTION CLUB FETE 
HELD AT PEORIA, ILL. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Over 40 members 
and their wives attended the dinner 
dance of the Central Illinois Produc- 
tion Club at the Pere Marquette Hotel 
in Peoria. 

Ray Briggs, Miller-Patton Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill., president of the 
club, welcomed members and their 











guests, and gave credit for the eve- 
ning’s arrangements to the allied 
committee men. Allied firms also pro- 
vided door prizes for the ladies 

The next meeting has been tenta- 
tively set for the evening of Feb. 16 
The program will consist of a trip 
through the package plant of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., in Springfield, II. 
The dinner will be served at the plant 
restaurant nearby. 


~——@READ IG THE GT*FF OF Lift 


COAST CROP IMPROVEMENT 
UNIT SUMMARIZES PROJECTS 


WALLA WALLA, WASH Reports 
on new wheat varieties, seed wheat, 
the agronomy farm project and the 
need for additional variety trials held 
te attention of the board of direc- 
tors of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn. at its recent 
meeiing here 

Tie distribution of seed wheat from 
established seed plants has developed 
from practically nothing six years 
ago to 60-70% at the present time, 
according to Robert O. Fletcher, re- 
tiring secretary. John Stephenson, 
Washington Wheat League, spoke on 
the progress of the agronomy farm 
project at Washington State College, 
reporting that over $67,000 had been 
collected, but remarking that a door- 
to-door campaign would have to be 
instituted to complete the purchase of 
the farm, buildings and laboratory 
facilities. 

Dr. Orville Vogel, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, reported on the need 
for extensive fertilizer-variety inter- 
action trials in the transitional area 
of eastern Washington. He also dis- 
cussed the need for a wider range of 
variety trials for screening away from 
the Pullman station. In the discus- 
sion following, it was agreed that 
the tests should be conducted on 
farms in all areas of production. 
Financing of the program was dis- 
cussed and an estimated $12,000 is 
necessary for the off-station variety 
tests and an additional $6,000 or 
$7,000 for the fertilizer-variety inter- 
action studies. 

A report on new varieties for mill- 
ing and baking tests was presented 
by Dr. Vogel. Five varieties were dis- 
cussed—-three hard red winter types, 
a hard white type and an Elmer re- 
placement variety. The three hard red 
winter types are now up for variety 
screening. They are being tested in 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon. All have outyielded Rio in Ore- 
gon and Washington. They have bet- 
ter smut resistance, stiffer straw, 
more shatter resistance and are less 
subject to root rot. Each is a little 
stronger in mixing quality and mill- 
ing score than Rio and have given 
better responses under high fertility 
conditions, it was reported 


~——@REAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG—Just under one-third 
of Canadian wheat and flour sales, 
1,557,000 bu., moved to the U.K. as 
Class 2 export sales in the week 
ended Feb. 4, with other sales in this 
class including 352,000 bu. to Japan, 
102,000 to Libya and small lots of 
19,000 and 11,000 bu. to Germany and 
Ecuador, respectively. 

The International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales totaled 1,207,000 bu. with 
Japan the largest of the three buyers 
with 702,000 bu. The others were Bel- 
gium with 443,000 bu. and Ecuador 
with 62,000. Flour sales of 575,000 bu. 
were up fractionally and were made 
up of 163,000 bu. on IWA account and 
the remainder Class 2 sales. 
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WANT AD 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY for in- 
experienced young college graduate to 
learn corn milling operation in modern 
corn mill in Midwest. Write letter giv- 
ing particulars. Address 1509, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 








MACHINERY WANTED 











Vv a RETR 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. £& Uagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


General Mills Plant 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


FOR SALE 


Elevators capacity 408,000 bu. Fa- 
cilities to unload, blend, and con- 
dition grain simultaneously. Mill, 
brick and concrete, 64,000 sq. ft. 
Brick office building, 3700 sq. ft. 
On main line L&N, Southern sid- 
ing, reciprocal switching to 6 oth- 
er railroads. Contact Harold Ros- 
en, Realtor, exclusive agent, 136 
So. 4th St., Louisville 2, Ky. 























MILL MACHINERY 
When It's Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Kolls our specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


12 N.E, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
PRODUCTION MEN MEET 


DU QUOIN, ILL.—-The Southern 
Illinois Production Club met Jan. 27 
in DuQuoin, Ill, and enjoyed a 
chicken and dumpling dinner. Russell 
Caraker, Bunny Bread Co., Anna, 
Ill., was chairman of the meeting. 

The program consisted of a presen- 
tation of the new Merck & Co., Inc., 
“Cavalcade of Enrichment,” and a 
discussion on Illinois food laws, led 
by M. B. McClelland, secretary. 
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COUNTRY LIVING SAFEST 
Town living is more hazardous than 
country living, according to a scien- 
tific accident study made in Scotland. 








Turkey Growers Plan 
7% Increase in 
Output, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON Turkey growers 
indicated plans to increase tur- 


nave 


key numbers this year by 7%, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports 


If growers 
tion 


carry out their inten- 
USDA says, the number of tur- 
keys raised in 1954 will be 59,631 000, 
compared with 55,746,000 raised last 
year. Inc are expected in all 
areas of the country. 

intend to raise 


reases 


Growers 45,513,000 


bronze and other heavy breed tur- 
keys this year—6% more than in 
1953. They plan to raise 14,118,000 


Beltsville White and other light breed 
birds—9% more than last year. 
About 24% of all the turkeys to be 
raised this year are expected to be 
Beltsville White and other light breed 
birds, compared with 23% in 1953 
USDA said the present favorable 
turkey-feed price relationship follow- 
ing a fairly profitable 1953 season is 
the principal reason given by turkey 
growers for the intended increase in 
production 
The USDA 


areas of the 


report notes that all 
country plan increases 
in heavy breed turkeys this year. In- 
light breed birds are 
planned in all areas except the east 
north central, which shows no change, 
and the south Atlantic, which is ex- 
pecting a decrease of 1% Intended 
increases in heavy breed birds range 
from 1% in the south central states 
to 13% in the west north central and 


creases Ir 


south Atlantic states. Intended in- 
creases in light breed birds range 
from 10¢ in the south central sec- 


tion to 29% in the West. 
Meanwhile th 
pian to in 


report that growers 
‘rease production this year 
is bringing industry warnings of fi- 
nancial troubles ahead unless output 


is cut back substantially from pro- 
ducers’ intentions 
The Turkey Industry Advisory 


Committee has recommended that 
production of heavy breeds be “no 
larger than in 1953” and that pro- 
duction of light breeds be “no more 
than can be profitably marketed 
through normal commercial chan- 
nels.” 

At the same time, feed industry 
analysts point out that the intended 


increases may mean problems in cer- 
tain areas in particular and among 
growers who are not efficient or do 
not have good outlets for their birds 

The committee said that conditions 
indicate ‘‘a material reduction should 
be made in the 1954 crop of heavy 
breed turkeys as now planned by 
growers in their intentions report, 
ind that the crop be at most no 
larger than in 1953.” 


As for light breeds, the committee 
said that “the production cycle of 
these small birds is sufficiently short 


o that producers, hatcherymen and 
distributors in each area can achieve 
balanced production through the year 
to approximate market demand 
Present intentions indicate 
production. Immediate seri- 
study of this problem should be 
made by all segments of the indus- 
try in the producing areas.’ 

With the increased production, tur- 


yrowel! 
an ovel 


ous 


key prices, it is figured, may be 10% 
lower in the fall. And unless feed 
and other costs are lower, profits 
will be less and will not be good 
enough for some producers. As a re- 
sult, feed firms extending credit to 
low-end” producers may run into 
trouble 

One feed industry expert empha- 


sized the problem as an area 


thing 














































































How to make 
a lasting impression 


Part of the job of selling is making a lasting impression 
on your customer. Your product in a Union Multiwall 
reaches your customer attractively packaged, in a con- 
tainer that sells your brand as long as the bag is in use. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 





The USDA report by states and 
areas shows that sharp increases are 
planned in some states and areas, 
and in these areas the problern will 
be considerably greater. 
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GETS GMI SALES POST 
KANKAKEE, ILL.—Carl W. Weber 
has been appointed sales assistant in 
the chemical division of General Mills, 
Inc., Abner C. Hopkins, Jr., director 


of chemical sales, has announced. He 
will be responsible for office opera- 
tions of the division’s sales depart- 
ment at Kankakee, Ill. Mr. Weber 
joined General Mills in 1935 after re- 
ceiving his bachelor of commercial 
science degree from Notre Dame in 
1935. He has served as office manager 
and sales assistant in the company’s 
grocery products district office at Chi- 
cago and as administrative assistant 


to the sales manager of the West 
Central grocery products region 
BREAT S THe STAPF OF LiFe 


NEBRASKA FIRM ORGANIZED 

BEATRICE, NEB Incorporation 
procedure has been completed by the 
Nebraska Grain & Supply Co. here 
which has an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $90,000. Incorporators are 
James and Carolyn Herrre, Bert F 
and Edith V. Orr. 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sg£aTr_e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIPF H. MORRIS & CO, Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yore Crry 


- 











EKatablished 1893 


(ZOFFE & CARKENER, 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 


INC. 


Cable Address—Cocaric 
° 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
© 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 























TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 





SDOM 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Jones-Herretsater Consrruction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 
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World Bread Grain Crop Estimate 
~ Unchanged at 255 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON World bread 
grain production in 1953-54 is still 
estimated at about 255 million short 
tons, on the basis of information 
available to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Though less than last 
record crop of 263 million tons of 
wheat and rye combined, the cur 
rent crop is slightly above the pre- 
vious high of 248 million tons in 
1938-39. Some increase over the 
earlier wheat total published in Sep- 
tember is offset by a reduction in the 
estimated rye total. Increases from 
September wheat estimates are noted 
for North America, Europe and Aus- 
tralia. These were, however, largely 
offset by reduced estimates for Ar- 
gentine wheat and eastern European 
rye. 

For the current season, wheat rep- 
resents 75% and rye 25% of the total 
world harvest of these grains. World 
production of wheat is now estimated 
at 7,045 million bushels. This is about 
20 million bushels above the earlier 
estimate, but is still about 3% below 
the record 1952 crop. Production is 
smaller than last year’s in each of the 
four principal wheat exporting coun- 
tries. Large carryover stocks from 
the bumper crops of a year ago, how- 
ever, bring export availabilities above 
those of last season. 

10% Below 1952 

In North America the current 
wheat estimate of 1,800 million bush- 
els is 10% below the large 1952 crop. 
Smaller harvests are reported for 
both the U.S. and Canada, though 
in the latter country the outturn was 
larger than had been estimated ear- 
lier and was the second largest of 
record, Official estimates in mid-No- 
vember placed the Canadian crop at 
614 million bushels, second only to 
the 688 million reported for last year. 

The yields, reported at 24.1 bu. an 
acre, are sharply above the long-time 
average of 16 bu. an acre and have 
been exceeded only three times in 
Canada’s history. Wheat production 
in the U.S. is estimated at 1,163 mil- 
lion bushels, slightly below the earlier 
estimate but still the fourth larg- 
est wheat crop in this country. No 
significant changes have occurred in 
rye estimates and the total for North 
America is still about 46 million 
bushels. 


year’s 


One of Largest 
Wheat production in Europe is es- 
timated at 1,700 million bushels, one 
of the largest outturns ever reported 








WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








for that area. This is slightly larger 
than the previous estimate. The in- 
crease of about 60 million bushels 
over the good 1952 harvest reflects 
record or near-record harvests in a 


number of western European coun- 
tries. Rye production now appe: 
about 40 million bushels less than in 


1952, largely because of reduced acre- 
age in the important producing east- 
ern European’ area Unfavorablk 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


$ uccessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN coneany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHOME 320 




















E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


eh 


‘ Ap? 





“For SUPER Results 


USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








e . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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weather for fall seeding in some of 
the principal producing 
counts for the reduction 
years, there has 
no official statement by 
ion regarding grain out- 
turns. However, there appears to be 

rsal of the former policy of re- 


areas ac- 
Unlike previous 
beer as vet 


the Soviet Un 


a re\ S 


porting the so-called biological crop, 
estimated prior to the harvest, which 
takes no account of officially ad- 
mitted la harvest losses. A sub- 

tial increase in wheat acreage 


was reported, probably at the ex- 
pense of rye, but the yields per acre 
apparently were not up to those of 
last year In some re- 
was delayed by un- 


in most areas 


ons, harvesting 


favorable weather, with increased 
crop loss S probable 

The wheat crop of 1,610 million 
bushels in Asia is at the high level 
of the past two years, comparing 
with the prewar average of about 


1,500 million bushels. Larger harvests 
than in 1952 were reported for most 
Near East countries with new record 
highs established for some. Turkey’s 
million bushels 
high for that country, contrast- 
ing with the prewar average of 136 
million bushels, and the previous rec- 
ord harvest of 239 million bushels re- 
ported for 1952. Rye production in 
Turkey was also at a new record of 
29 million bushels, double the prewar 
average. This is the only country of 
producing any significant 
rye. 


crop of 275 sets a 


new 


the area 
quantity of 
Increase in Africa 

Wheat production in Africa is esti- 
mated at 190 million bushels, com- 
pared with 174 million last year and 
143 million, the 1935-39 average. The 
bulk of the increase over the 1952 
harvest was in Egypt, with a record 
crop of about 57 million bushels, and 
in French Morocco, where a near- 
record harvest of 36.5 million bushels 
is reported. Rye is of no significance 
in this area 

The wheat harvest now under way 
in South America is expected to be 
above average but less than the large 
outturn last season. The crop in Ar- 
gentina is now forecast at about 225 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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million bushels. This is less than 
earlier-season prospects and about 
20% below the 1952 harvest. Lack of 
rain during much of the growing 
season accounts for the reduction. 
Both harvested acreage and yields 
per acre are expected to be below 
those of a year ago. 

Rye acreage in Argentina was 
heavily pastured through the winter, 
and consequently the crop will be 
considerably less than the record 
1952 harvest, though still well above 
average. A good wheat outturn is re- 
ported for Chile, and a record harvest 
of 21 million bushels is reported for 
Uruguay. 

The wheat crop in Australia is now 
estimated at 176 million bushels. This 
is somewhat better than earlier ex- 
pectations though not up to the high 
level of a year ago. Rye is of no im- 
portance in this area. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA SETS UP PROGRAM 
FOR MARCH 14-17 MEETING 

CINCINNATI—Having as its 
theme, ‘“Let’s sell more in '54,” the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
is rounding out its planning for the 
1954 convention and exhibition in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
March 14-17. 

Planners predict a number of 
“firsts” in the business program, bak- 
ing demonstrations, special sales and 
merchandising features, baked prod- 
ucts displays and exhibits. 





All convention activities will take 
place on the third and fourth floors 
of the Netherland Plaza. 

One of the other convention fea- 
tures will be a special lunchean meet- 
ing of the members of ARBA’s newly 
organized youth unit. This will be 
held at noon, March 15, in order to 
make it possible for all of the young 
men and women to get acquainted. 

The multiple unit operators will 
have their session on the evening of 
March 15, with a dinner meeting at 
which Joseph Busken, Busken’s 
Bakery, Norwood, Ohio, will be the 
chairman, assisted by ARBA's imme- 
diate past president, Bernard E. 
Godde. 

Mrs. Ivan Perkins will be chairman 
of the ladies’ business sessions and 
Mrs. A. G. Taube is the co-chairman. 

Hotel reservations are being handled 
through Bernard F. Klosterman, 
chairman, ARBA hotel reservations 
committee, 910 Dixie Terminal Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. When applying for 
accommodations it is requested that 
the time of arrival, time of departure, 
the kind of room desired and the 
name or names of the individuals who 
will occupy the room, be stated. 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 
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Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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an 
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symbol... 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


THE NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER 


February 9, 1954 


sec of 
outstanding 


service 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for the past eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 





EXOLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


WN 
The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 


urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 








The Northwestern Miller 
Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS:-- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





ere” | Ohe-Northwestern- Miller 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


Tue AMERICAN Baker ¢ MILLING Propucrion NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
EEE . CHICAGO TORONTO 
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CEA Reports Increase in Number 
of Futures Market Investigations 


WASHINGTON—Actions taken by 
the Commodity Exchange Authority 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953, ‘to help maintain the stability 
of futures prices as a safeguard to 
farm income” are reported by J. M. 
Mehl, CEA administrator. 

Since grain and cotton farmers sell 
their crops at prices which are based 
from day to day on futures markets 
quotations, the protection of these 
markets against arbitrary or manipu- 
lative pricing conditions is essential, 
Mr. Mehl said. Such protection was 
provided by daily CEA surveillance of 
all futures accounts in the large- 
trader categories, by the enforcement 
of speculative limits in leading com- 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


Over 100 years experience in making 1847 


better bags for the milling industry 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, II 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 














*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





modities, and by an increased num- 
ber of investigations of unusual price 
and market situations. 

The CEA made 48 special investiga- 
tions under the Commodity Exchange 
Act during the fiscal year, compared 
with 28 in the preceding year. Viola- 
tions were found in more than half 
of the 1953-fiscal year investigations, 
resulting in charges of price manipu- 
lation and cornering, exceeding specu- 
lative limits, failure to make required 
reports on trading operations and 
misuse of commodity customers’ 
funds by brokers. Violations of the 
act were dealt with either by formal 
complaints or by stipulations of com- 
pliance and warning letters. 

Based on Futures 

“Most of the wheat sold by US. 
farmers is priced in the first instance 
at so many cents or a fraction of a 
cent over or under the going price of 
‘July wheat,’ ‘December wheat,’ or 
some other futures contract traded on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, or the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange,” the CEA 
administrator pointed out. 

“For futures prices to be a true 
reflection of basic supply and demand 
conditions, the trading in futures mar- 
kets must be free from price manipu- 
lation, corners, or other arbitrary 
practices prohibited under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 

“The long-run trends in farm com- 
modity prices are determined, of 
course, by underlying forces of sup- 
ply and demand, including domestic 
consumption and exports, the opera- 
tion of the loan programs, and other 
factors. It is in the futures markets, 
however, that the immediate impact 
of these forces is felt, and the im- 
mediate price is registered which 
governs the farm price from day to 
day. 

“Much has been said and written 
to show that speculation in the fu- 
tures markets does not permanently 
affect farm prices, although it may 
cause temporary price fluctuations. 
But the individual farmer does not 
sell at a permanent or average price. 
The price he gets is the price that 
prevails on the day his crop is mar- 
keted. The market that registers the 
price must be free from price distor- 
tion or manipulation every day of 
the year.” 

The grain futures volume on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and other 
markets was valued at $26.6 billions 
in the recent fiscal year, including 
soybean futures trading $10 billions, 
wheat $8.6 billions, corn $4.6 billions, 
oats $1.9 billions, and rye $1.3 billions. 





Our Current List of Customers 
is Our BEST Reference 


Engineering Research Associates (Div. of Rem. Rand, Inc.) 
St. Paul 

Minneapolis Electric Steel Castings Co., Minneapolis 

Rural Co-operative Drying Assoc., Bird Island Minn. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Nutting Truck & Caster Co., Faribault, Minn. 

Minneapolis Cold Storage Co., Minneapolis 

Economics Laboratories, Inc., St. Paul i\ 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 

S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y. 

Jacques Seed Co., Prescott, Wisconsin 

Webster Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis 

G. H, Tennant Company, Minneapolis 

Green Giant Co,., Le Sueur, Minnesota 

Fruen Milling Company, Minneapolis 

B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 

Victoria Elevator Co., Minneapolis 

Gamble Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis 

Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 

Pyroil Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Solar Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Day Co., Minneapolis 

McQuay, Inc., Minneapolis 

Leval & Co., Minneapolis /———— eo EE Ae Wry 
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If It’s Worth Insuring—It’s Worth Appraising 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 


MINNEAPOLIS 16 MINNESOTA 











CSTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ° 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °"x'¢° 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


Dicliith. M 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ MIN & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bildg., Memphis, Tenn, 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ecm 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 17—The Mutua! Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


Feb. 25-26—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 28—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IL; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 2 — Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2. 

March 1-4—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1854, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Tih 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. 


March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Mar. 27—Niagara Dist., Assn. of 
Operative Millers; King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading. 

April 6-7 — Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
sec,, Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nash- 
ville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 708 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 


SINCE 1925 





Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bildg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1. 


May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 


May 11-12 — Towa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


May 16-17 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 


May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City. 

May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 


San Francisco 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














}) SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


LTD. May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- ( 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 4 “MEELUNIE” 
Cable Address: “D1pioma,” Glasgow Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Hl. Xf 
June 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers i 





Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
McCONNELL & REID, LTD. town (S. D.) Milling Co. 





(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
“> 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





FLOUR IMPORTERS June 12-15—New England Bakers - = 
: ; re Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland Seeneetens off 
ae wretaine SS GLASGOW | Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- si 
Cable Address: ‘"MaRvEL,” Glasgow van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- Girl: “Sorry, but I never ride with 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; perfect strangers.” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Motorist: “Don't let that worry W DE BOER & CO 


(GLASGOW) LTD. Denver 1, Colo. you, miss, I'm far from perfect.” 











HAMBURG 1 


IMPORTERS OF June 13-17 — ed ee ¢?¢ ¢ Messberghof 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, » ' : ation yuar eer 0? , , ; . 
GRAIN : Re rag Rr orci “ ps a : You've got to admire Woodruff Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
é y A OF ” ” > “oe . 
163. Hope Street, GLASGOW rmory, Washington, y & He worked his way through college IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, IL. 


«th . Cable Address: ‘“Wedeboer” 
Yes, but now he’s trying to col- — — eae 


lege his way through work.” 














June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment ¢$¢¢ 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia a ey ; Anno 1876 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, ple nag ee : at the m wa vt VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
IMPORTERS OF 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. was seeking to obtain a divorce. “You HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS J 19-21 2 k A inti f claim false pretense?" he asked. “Mis- ” ROTTERDAM ’ 
OFFICES ALSO AT ERe fe-sh-—eners Resets = = 6representation. Isn't that a rather Flour Importers 
LIVERPOOL LEITH the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, curious reason to want a divorce? Also handling bakers’ sundries 
DUBLIN BELFAST Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise pre é Cables; Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 


: _~ <a You will have to explain more fully.’ 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- “Oh, I can do that, Your Honor,” 


‘ lotte 7, N.C. said the man, readily. “‘When I asked 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. June 20-23—Grain Processing Ma- this woman to marry me she said she WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


















































FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Thou- was agreeable. She wasn't!" FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IMPORTERS sand Islands Club, Alexander Bay, ¢2¢¢ 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, ©. 5 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street New York; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, Ri ! Lal l 1 ite Niet las Bt AUSRIIDBERED 
oLE ; -” , issian worker: Labor slaving de- 7 St. Nicholas 8t., é ‘cK 
Conte tdanins “Se Se ne Se ee ee se , 26/28 High St, KIRKCALDY 
18 ACC 88S AD OR, 8 ° . “pp ” 
: o June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- ¢0 Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia He: “I only go out with girls who 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 a — N Vs nema pair 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, McOislian Fiace, Baltimere 3, 556, H © “I breathe them, and the Fo ne ent ere eee 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers wie Weathe ON them, ANG wie; BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FEED, ETC. Assn Greenbriar Hotel White Sul can't see what I'm doing FLOUR AND FEBDSTUFFS 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. ie 4 ¢? ?¢ Retersness; , 
ble Add “p wy ; phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- Be Pwenteche Bank, N v., Rotterdam 
lable Address (NNELL siverpe . ar sar . . 1@ Guarantee rus ‘o., Ne or 
Vabl : . sitesi son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- Three polar bears were sitting on Cable Address: “Locomotion,” etterdant 
ton, W. Va. an iceberg. 
Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States “Now,” said the father polar bear, 
CRAWFORD & LAW Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- “! Ye £0t @ tale to tell.” BULSING & HESLENFELD 
‘LOU >ORTERS : . : , “T, too,”’ said the mother polar bear, a s 4 
FLOUR IMPORTER tion Party; French Lick Springs ‘pews o tale to tell.” FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- ; pti ag ee F Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers diane, Gateess heme. Chastes , Whhens The little polar bear looked up at Solicit Correspondence From 
LONDON, E. C.3 2936 E. Michi "s Indi ; 1 * his parents and said; ‘‘My tail’s told.” Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 3 40 chigan t., In anapo is; Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- ¢¢ ¢ Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave. De- Sweet Adeline: A hit when the 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn, basses are loaded, 

Cable Address: “Dorrgacn,”’ London Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- ¢?¢ 9 FELIX COHEN 
MARDORF, PEACH & CoO., Ltd. sin Ave., Milwaukee, FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


It’s not that a girl’s prospects of 


























to 9- —VY * ‘ e >) , 36, Mauciteweg (Postbox 196) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- catching a husband are lowered by ae aan NOLLAND 
cil, Inc ; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- rearing vlasses—it’s jus at she’ toe ie 0 
52, Mark Lane, oh Said * Ges oe Seent wearing yzlasses—it’s just that she's metemenes: Go Geeta Guat 
LONDON, E. C. 3 ural Bridge, Va.; Sec, Haroid K. able to get a better look at the pros- Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 
Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Richmond, Va. ject wise “ 
Sept. 26-28 —Southern Bakers 
thie thine, “tiie Conia Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
SIDNEY SMITH Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, FARQUHAR BROTHERS WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, FLOUR MERCHANTS A. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 Ga, . ; FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND ? 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 Baltic Chambers sa 
CEREAL PRODUCTS Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- C. L. F. business much preferred 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley tation Standards Committee; Sher- Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address; “WavEniry” 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes man Hotel, Chicago i . See Ray se ageless ; . ‘ wr 
‘ “ ’ *? ee \ fad 











mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS Oct. 16-96—American Bakers Assn; N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
wa Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker AMSTERDAM 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, Drive, Chicago 6, Il. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, DL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | “*°: New York 11, N.Y. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 











FLOUR IMPORTERS 1955 FLOUR S8PBCIALISTS SINCE 1889 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States ae 
LONDON. E.C.3 Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Cable Address: “Coventry.” Lond Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Me- Cotes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth BE. Riveraiée, Private 
Goes AGEress OVENTRY, London Ciellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
I ace, Bz , Md. 





April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 








7 ‘ " 77 ‘ry > ’ ry 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., LtD.| ami, Fia.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. STOLP & CO. . Li D. a 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 69-46 Damron PR. yr —_o Sa 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
Cory Buildings . P —_— softwheat and springwheat flours 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 ers Assn. ; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 


a " Pro-forma contract stating termes and conditions in full 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, will be sent on request 


16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 


© HY-KURE* 
ory New method of su 

Chlorine Dioxide Pott 
ing and bleaching flour. ; 


" STERWIN CHLORINATOR 

n accurate device for 
metering even the most mi 
nute quantities of chlorine © 


° Ox YLITE® 
efficient, econo 
bleaching agent, 
















mical flour 


For information 
On our F 
Contraet, write direct ee 


“we. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
6 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


* TeADemanK 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 





MINNEAPOL Mw 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











MU it 


AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *:!'"“: 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Beat Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 




















Y 
‘ 
Way 
y 
NY 
\} 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELI-MILLER MILLING CO 
Minn 


Prelit TeLILLD 











ypols 


Abilene Flour Mills Co.. 
Acme-Evans Co. .... 
Acme Flour Mills Co saspabdeetnars 
Allen, James, & Co. (Helfast), Ltd.. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. ‘ 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Flours, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.. 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baxter, A. EB., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co...... 
Beardstown Mille Co 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co. 

TOM, “Be Te scccscccces 
Blodgett, Frank H., Ine. 
Bolle & Bchilthuis ....... 
Bowsher, N. P., Co..... 
Brey & Sharpless ....... 
Brown CO. cccoccccses 
Buhler Bros., Inc. = 
Buhler Mili & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, EB. J., & Co.... 
Burrus Mills, Ine. 


Cahokia Flour Co. ............ 
Cameron, John F., & Co..... 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Care, BP. BB. scccccccsscscccs 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Filouring Mills Co 
Commissiehandel “Cereales’’ 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ....... 

Chase Bag Co. ......... ee 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. .. 
Chicago, 80, Shore & Bo, Bend R. R 
Chubb B BOW occccccccccvscss 

City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, David, Inc. ..... . a 
Colorado Milling & Bievator Co... 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corralloy Tool Co. .......... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co... 
Crawford & Law 
Crete Mills 


De Lisser, 
De Stefano, Ulysses ............ 
Deutsch & Bickert Co........... 
Dixte-Portiand Flour Co. 
Donszelmann En Co, N. V 

Doty Technical Laboratories 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal 
Duncan, Wm. C.,, 


Andrew 


Milling Co 
& Co., Inc.. 


Eastern Canada Fiour Mills. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
Entoleter Division bebe 
Basmueller Co. ............ 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
Farquhar Bros, ......... 

Fennell, Spence & Co. .......... 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher F!ouring Mille Co. ..... 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ..... 
Flynn, John M., Co........ 
BE OOOED cccdecsccouceceseses 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Fort Morgan Mills sake 
Franco, Francis M. ecesesecer 
Fuiton Bag & Cotton Mills.... 
Fumigation Engineering Corp 


Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Milla, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ....... “oe 

Gooch Milling & Blevator Oo........... 
Graton & Knight Co. 
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Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co......6.--0008- 
Green's Milling Co. ..ccecccccccccvccns 
Grippeling & Verkley .......... 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hammond Bag @ Paper Co............ 
Barriga, Upham & Gereccrccccccccceccs 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., inc. 
Hart-Carter C0. .ccccccsccsccccesesess 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co. .......... 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.... 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co........ 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 


International Milling Co. ....... Cover 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div... 
Interstate Grain Corporation ......... 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.,...... 
Semmisem, We Fig GOovecccccccesse ‘wwe 
SOs, Be Bee OE BR oc chek dcnccecesce 
Johansen, Anth., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Construction Co. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 


BEOMOND BEIM Ge occcccccsccccvesees 
Kaswan, Joseph 

TRGRIT-MCIONSOM OB. ss vccccsccvcccccecs 
Kelly, William, Milling Co........ 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 


Kimpton, W. 8., 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd, ........ 
Knappen Milling Co Pre rreTT we 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc........ 
Koerner, John B., & Co........-0e0e008 


LaGrange Mills see 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Larvacide Products, Inc. ......6+-+00+5 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co. 
BOGOE. Ge GR, ccvcscoccenvccssvevccesces 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co..........6+5. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc..... 


SEOEEe GG GG, paces ccccccsevdvesess 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd.............. et 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 
BERGNOR. GEER cccccccsccccccvcces 
Madsen, Rud ......... ss 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.... , 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc........... vee 
Mechanical Felt & Textiles Co......... 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Meining, H. C., 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., 
Midland Flour Mills, 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Milling Products, Ltd. ..........es065 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
ee, Ce, Tn cabccccavenccves 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., wee 
Morrison Milling Co. ......sesceeeecees 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Morten Milling Co, 
Muirhead, B. H. 


Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co.. 
Neff & Fry Co, 
Neill, Robert, 

NOW COMtery OG. . vo rccccccccsccccccces 
OW TE BS. GOinc ccc cccccccccces 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co........ 
Osieck & Co. 
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30 
30 
Ya 


30 
30 


21 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co...........- ° 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ...........- 
Patchin Appraisals 
Paul, 


F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Penn, William, Flour Co...........++++ 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Imc.........+0+0+ 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pees Os Ge Se dec cece escecéccedseceuee 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M.. 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Se, Dia saaente65.s 0400050040506 
Research Products Co. .....-+--se0+ eee 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Manufacturing Co 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co 
Robinson, Thomas, & 
Rodney Milling Co. ........+..065 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Bee, Biss i Gis cn cczcsvcsscoszes jwee 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


“TN 


Son, 


Schneider, W. H., Co.... 


Bostt BMUNSS, LAE, ccccccsccccssecescve 
Seedburo Equipment Company 13a, 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc...... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories és 
Springfield Milling Corp. ....... 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co R 

Star of the West Milling Co 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc. ...........-e+- 
BED B Cb. TAGs cc ccccovevsvcvevsccves 
Stratton Grain Co, ....ccessccscvesese 
Sjratton-Theis Grain Co. ..........+. 
Striaik, BD. FR., CO..ccccccccccescvee 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 

Sullivan, B. D., & CO... ..cccscossevees 
Superior Grain Separator Co.......+e«+ 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........-+- 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt O60...ccccccccscsecsecs 
The Northwestern Miller 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Thompson Flour Products, 
Tidewater Grain O00. .cccccccccccceses 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd 
Twin City Machine Co 


Unimamn Graim Ge. cccccccccccecccess 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.......... aces 
United Grain Growers, Ltd...........- 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co...........+.+- 


Valier & Spies Milling ¢ 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...........+-. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V........... 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handelmaatschappy 

BE, Ge. cdccccddensccevcccssvcovseeteee 
Victor Chemical Works .....ccccee 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 
Via, PF. C., B GO.cccceses 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vreeswyk, 


ompany 


Gebroeders 


Wallace & Tiernan, In¢ 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........ 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .......5+. 
Weber Flour Mills Co.........6555005- 
Weevil-Cide Co. .ccccccscccce 
Westeentral Cooperative Grain 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co. ......cccceeneee 
Western Waterproofing Co 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. ......ceceeveccees 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons.......... 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co....... 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd........... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, 


Coe..... 


Inc. 
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list services. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details .... . 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


2, MINN. 




















dependable 


...as a telephone 


M odern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES WN PRINCEPAL ciriries 


*“"Dyox,”’ ““Novadelox"’ and ‘'N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADFLOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 
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HES, 


TIN} BOARD): 


You'll feel much better 
after “losing” blood this way! 


You can well be proud after you “lose” blood to the Red 
Cross. Because you will have made a real contribution to 


your country’s welfare. 


Blood collected by the Red Cross goes to thousands of hos- 
pitalized servicemen. It helps sick and injured civilians all 
over the country. And it’s used to build up a national reserve 
of blood to meet emergencies caused by fires, floods, ex- 


plosions and enemy attacks. 


xiving blood takes just a short time. It’s painless and easy. 
( ¢§ blood tak ist a short time. It \ 
By contribution to the National Blood Program you'll be 
doing your part to meet national needs—civilian and mili- 
tary, current and reserve. So call your local Red Cross 


chapter now for an appointment. You'll be glad you did! 


GIVE BLOOD—GIVE IT AGAIN AND AGAIN 








